Winter's Solace 


tHE SOLSTICE ANO ANCIENT 
- TRAOITIONS OF YULE 
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Gives the gift of entertainment all year! 


And they'll think of you every time they 
attend. 


Available in any $ amount 
Good for any performance 
Good for tickets, food or beverage 


5 Shows for Only $119 
Good for any performance of your choice 


5 Shows for Only $103 
Good for any performance except 


Friday or Saturday 


5 Shows for Only $100 
Good for matinee and evening performance 


© Preferred choice of dates and seating. Season 
subscribers order their tickets before general 
tickets go on sale. 

@ Season subscribers see 5 exciting shows for the = 
price of 4! And no handling fees ever! 

© Dining bonus! One coupon ($2 off a dinner or 
brunch) for each subscriber. 


To become a Season Subscriber, order tickets and 
gift certificates, call our box office at 


fry a\ / 2 ( 
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or use our online ticket req 
49, Ashland, OR 97520 
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uest form at www. oregoncabaret.com 


First & Hargadine - PO Box 11 a 
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Guys On Ice 


Two guys sitting around in an ice-fishing shanty in 
Wisconsin, philosophizing about life, love and the Packeis, 
Feb 2-April 1 - Previews Jan 31 & Feb1 


Western Civilization 


The Complete Musical (abridged) 


A mad dash through history from the Vikings to the Apallo 
launch, packed with nutty humor & irresistible songs. 
April 13-June 3 - Previews April 11 & 12 


Smokey Joes Cafe 


The Songs of Leiber & Stoller 
A jukebox full of Leiber & Stoller songs: Stand By Me, Rose In 
Spanish Harlem, Jailhouse Rock, Fools Fall in Love, Poison ly. 
June 15-Sept 2 - Previews June 13 & 14 


I Love You, Youre Perfect, 
Now Change 


The joys and challenges of the male-female mating dance 
in songs and sketches: waiting, dating, marriage, family. 
Sept 14—Nov 4 - Previews Sept 12 & 13 


Plaid Tidings 
60's guy group, the Plaids, are 
back with a new holiday show full of 
, harmony, humor and Christmas cheer. 
NaS Bee 31 - Previews Nov 14 & 15 
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On December 1st, the Sonos Handbell Choir 
performs at the Ross Ragland Theatre in 
Klamath Falls (see Artscene, p. 32 for 
details). 


Gypsy Soul presents its 6th Annual Benefit 
Christmas Concert for WinterSpring on 
December 16th at the Historic Ashland 
Armory (see Artscene, p. 32 for details). 


Visit us on the 
World Wide Web 


WWW.ijpr.org 


ON THE COVER 


Providing solace in the winter; as people 
wait for the sun to make its return, fire, 
ceremony and tradition provide warmth in 
otherwise cold and desolate times. 
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6 Winter's Solace: 


The Solstice and Ancient Traditions of Yule 
By Paula Bandy 


In contemporary America, the holiday most familiar during these 
days of darkness is Christmas. Puritans shunned it because they 
were aware of its pagan roots. Christmas traditions as we know 
them, depicted by Charles Dickens, Clement C Moore and Coca- 
Cola ads are less than 200 years old. But the familiar symbols of 
evergreens, candles glowing, the colors red and green, mistletoe, 
holly and ivy, gift giving, reveling and families cozying up to a 
roaring fire are centuries older than our Christian idea of 
Christmas. Actually, most of our Christmas traditions and rituals 
have little to do with the birth of the babe in a Bethlehem 
manger. Paganism is part of our spiritual past and a little 
historical knowledge can help us to better understand our 
traditions, enrich our ritual celebrations and revitalize our holiday 
celebrations that have become increasingly commeraalized. 


As the days grow shorter and daylight dwindles, take solace in 
the fact that others throughout history have taken the time to 
recognize this natural phenomenon and create traditions and 
significant ceremonies that provide light, hope and meaning in 
an otherwise dark time. Klamath Falls resident, writer, and JPR 
commentator Paula Bandy examines some of the traditions that 
have become intertwined in these dark days. Whether you call it 
Yuletide, Christmas or Solstice, the season offers a great deal for 
everyone to partake in! 


The Living Gallery 
hosts its “Annual 
Holiday Open House” 

| on December 1st and 
continues an 
exhibition of mixed- 
media wall 
assemblages by 
Linda Lamore thru 
December 31st. 
Pictured above, 
“Resurgence” — 
mixed media wall 
assemblage by Linda 
Lamore (see 
Artscene, p. 32 for 
details). 
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HISTORIC ASHLAND ARMORY 
208 OAK STREET ¢ ASHLAND » OREGON 


Friday Acoustic Concert — 6 pm dinner, 7 pm) music 


ODETTA » Michael “Hawkeye” Herman, 
Lauren Sheehan 
Saturday Dance — 6 pm dinner, 6:30 pm dance 


SISTA MONICA « Ben Rice & the Youth ~~ = 
of Blues » Roadmasters p> y AN 
fe 


Sunday Contest — 5:30 pm dinner, 6 pmcontest Hf 
Under-21 Band Contest Finalists ba 
Saturday & Sunday — Hands-On Workshops 


Saturday & Sunday — Free Performances 
Noon-4 pm Standing Stone and Alex's Restaurants 
2-4 pm Avalon Restaurant 


we 


Many thanks to our ateat sponsors: Ashland Food Coop, Windmill Inn, Alex's, ; 
Standing Stone, Avalon, City of Ashland, National Endowment for the Arts, a 
Western States Art Federation, Southem Oregon Public TV 


Tickets: www.stclairevents.com or 541-535-3562 


Southern Oregon University 


SCHNEIDER MUSEUM OF ART 


“4 INSPIRATION, EDUCATION, DEDICATION 
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Museum Hours: Tuesday -Saturday, 10 a.m.-4 p.m. / First Fridays, 10 a.m.-7 p.m. 
541-552-6245 or www.sou.edu/sma / SOU campus, Siskiyou Boulevard and Indiana Street 


SOU is the OUS-Designated Center of Excellence in the Fine and Performing Arts. 
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The Final Day 


A s the date for every one of our two 
annual Fund Drives nears, it quietly 

4 churns in the back of my mind in sev- 
eral sometimes contradictory ways. Trying 
to finish off pending work before then, the 
Drive’s impending arrival creates some 
advance pressures. One also knows that, in 
addition to putting a halt to virtually all 
other JPR business, the Drive also seizes 
control over a fairly considerable portion of 
one’s private life - so one also tries to attend 
to the mundane tasks we all face, laundry, 
shopping, household chores and so forth. 

There are, of course, some things about 
the Drive worthy of anticipation. In a dif- 
ferent way than occurs at other times of 
year, everyone at the station spends more 
time together, sharing, laughing and strug- 
gling - and that is a bonding experience. 
We also have been blessed with an army of 
passionate JPR believers in the form of 
restaurateurs, bagel and pastry bakers, 
chocolateers, beverage manufacturers - 
and an army of members who enjoy coming 
into the studio at all hours to answer tele- 
phones - all of whom lend sustenance to 
the Fund Drive. Many of the phone answer- 
ers have become old friends. While being 
old hands at the pledge taking, they are 
friendly, witty and compassionate allies 
throughout the Drive. For those of us who 
are on the air during the Drive, they often 
know our individual foibles as we relent- 
lessly attempt to cajole listeners into sup- 
porting JPR. They are, therefore, skilled at 
spurring us on in many ways. 

The various businesses who feed the 
entire Fund Drive crew are generous and 
proud allies in the effort. Some even have 
special recipes, not offered in their regular 
establishments, that they make uniquely 
for the Fund Drive. Many of these busi- 
nesses have been supporting the Fund 
Drive like this for twenty or more years. 
Sometimes, they even show up at the stu- 
dios without announcement adding good- 
ies beyond the nourishments which they 
have scheduled in advance to provide. 


Most of all, there is the huge outpour- 
ing of sentiment from listeners which the 
Fund Drive produces. Phone calls and spe- 
cial messages from listeners to the crew, all 
provide reaffirmation of the knowledge 
that what we do all year long has profound 
meaning and value for many. 

So, despite the challenges presented by 
a Fund Drive, there are also huge emotion- 
al rewards which the Drive brings. 

Fund Drives always 
take on a life of their own. 

Like any drive or race, it 

has its ups and downs. 

There are times when one 

feels truly “on top” and 

others when the distance 

seems so great that it is a lectrict 
challenge to maintain 

one’s confidence in the 

outcome. One has to men- 

tally prepare for that. 

Fund Drives follow an 
inverse bell curve. They 
start out strong, soften in their middle peri- 
od, and then rise again to conclusion. 

Above all, what is most difficult is the 
combined knowledge that the Drive is an 
unavoidable, essential element of our exis- 
tence which combines with the reality that 
its outcome can never be known in advance 
and is not really much under the control of 
all of the people inside the studio. 

That brings us to Tuesday, October 
24th, the final day of this Fall’s Fund Drive. 
The day opened with all three of our serv- 
ices facing enormous challenges to meet 
their respective goals. None of the three 
services were where they needed to be ona 
normally predictable trajectory to conclude 
successfully at 9 PM. Classics and News 
faced by far the greatest challenge. It need- 
ed to raise over $21,500. All three services 
together needed to raise over $52,000. Our 
best last day, ever, had totaled $42,500. 
When I left the night before, knowing the 
numbers that everyone would face at sign 
on the next morning, I thought “there’s no 


way we can do this tomorrow.” 

October 24th was beyond anything we 
might have predicted or hoped. We 
explained the scope of the challenge as 
soon as we signed-on and the phones start- 
ed ringing, steadily, throughout the morn- 
ing and afternoon. I began to think “maybe 
this is possible after all.” Everyone - 
announcers, phone volunteers, support 
staff and listeners - all worked hard, very 
hard - and the Fund Drive 
kept making extraordinary 
progress throughout the 
day. And yet, while we had 
already set a record day by 
6 PM for that number of 
hours, we were still far 


tiger’ short of our goal. 


Then something very 
special happened. 

While JPR receives may 
complements, the thing 
about JPR of which I am 
most proud was once again 
demonstrated on October 24th. I don’t 
believe that any one person can take credit 
for the fact that what we have all assembled 
in JPR’s 37 years is a cohesive community, a 
far-flung cadre of people who share hopes, 
visions and concerns for their common pur- 
poses. On the studio side of the microphone, 
we have a truly talented, dedicated and hard- 
working crew. But on our listeners’ side of 
the mic, we have an equally talented, dedi- 
cated family of listeners. When the chips are 
down, in the final hours of a long, hard day 
like October 24th, the electricity of our lis- 
teners’ passion and hope is palpable 
throughout the studios. You can feel it. And 
I believe listeners can feel it as well. 

It isn’t a thing that any one person can 
make happen, not on either side of the micro- 
phone because it is a thing which is fueled 
and fanned by individuals. Each call is an 
individual decision, at a decisive moment. 
And each call compounds and heightens that 
vital sense of a community clearly articulat- 
ing its passions. CONTINUED ON PG 23 
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Reservations 1-800-357-6199 
Take our virtual tour at 
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“The Gourmet Oldies Show” 


An eclectic, in-depth retrospective 
of vintage American music, produced 
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JPR’s Rhythm & News Service 
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Salvage and Salvation 


he helicopter came up over the ridge, as 

ponderous and intimidating as an alien 

| spacecraft. As it gained elevation, its bur- 

den came into view: three great logs, dangling 

on steel cables, Even from a half-mile away, 
the size of the logs was impressive. 

This August I stood on a distant vantage 
point - as close as the public was allowed to 
get - and watched the helicopter-logging of 
Mike’s Gulch, a roadless area burned in the 
Biscuit Fire. Federal forest policy was sup- 
posed to protect roadless areas from timber 
sales, but the Mike’s Gulch sale went ahead 
anyway. You see, this wasn’t just logging, it 
was salvage logging - and 
that, apparently, made all 
the difference. 

“Salvage” is a word miicy I 
that is much in the air 
these days, not just in the 
woods, but in the lecture 
halls of universities and in 
the marble corridors of 
Washington, DC. It is a 
word of power, a soothing 
word implying many 
virtues: prudence and profit, rescue and 
redemption, both exploitation and, somehow, 
protection. No wonder politicians love it so. 

Among the definitions of “salvage” in 
the American Heritage Dictionary of the 
English Language are these: “the act of 
saving imperiled property from loss” and 
“something saved from destruction or 
waste and put to further use.” It couldn’t 
be clearer: salvage is salvation. But defini- 
tions, like history, are written by the win- 
ners. In this case the winners are those 
who decide on the meaning of the words 
property, loss, destruction, waste, and use. 

For the boosters of salvage logging, the 
property in question is the timber damaged 
or killed by fire, insects, wind, or other 
“catastrophes.” Loss, destruction, and 
waste are all words that salvage-logging 
advocates apply to the natural process of 
decay of unharvested snags and fallen 
trees. Use refers to the harvested logs, and 


not justinithewoods) but 


universitiesandimitne 
Marble corridors of 
Washington) DE 


the money to be made from them. What is 
saved by the act of salvage, under this defi- 
nition, is timber for the mill. 

But what about the forest? If our goal, 
after a fire, a windstorm, or an insect out- 
break, was to salvage the forest - to save it 
from destruction or waste - how would we 
do that? 

This is not a rhetorical question. 
Research scientists have actually been hard 
at work for quite a while now examining 
this very issue. And it turns out that if your 
goal is to salvage a forest, then salvage log- 
ging is the /ast thing you want to do. From 
the perspective of the for- 
est, snags and downed 
atisie trees are not waste, they 
agic are the raw materials for 
recovery. And “loss”? - 
well, that term applies to 
the logged trees that are 
taken out of the system: 
their removal is a dead 
loss to the forest. 

What good are dead 
trees? They are essential for 
forest recovery, from the very first days after 
a fire to the very end of the process. In the 
days and weeks after a fire, both standing 
snags and downed logs help to stabilize the 
newly exposed soil and prevent erosion. 
Snags provide shade and wind protection, 
creating buffered microhabitats favorable to 
the germination and survival of colonizing 
herbaceous plants and tree seedlings. Dead 
trees are essential habitat for many species of 
wildlife, from woodpeckers to cavity-roosting 
birds and bats, to salamanders that live 
beneath decaying logs. And the gradual decay 
of dead trees releases nutrients into the soil 
that are the basis for renewed fertility and the 
re-establishment of the complex, essential 
community of soil fungi and invertebrates. 

These benefits of leaving dead trees are 
not difficult to understand - they’re quite 
self-evident. Indeed, when an OSU gradu- 
ate student published a study last winter 
documenting negative effects of salvage 


logging on Biscuit Fire sites, one of the 
objections raised by furious pro-salvage 
professors was that these findings were 
nothing new, and therefore didn’t 
deserve publication. The journal 
Science, the most prestigious science 
publication in the United States, dis- 
agreed, and published the paper anyway. 

Despite the value of dead trees for 
forest recovery, many people still sup- 
port salvage logging for a perfectly 
understandable reason: the burned tim- 
ber is just too valuable to leave to rot. 
It’s a simple matter of dollars and cents. 

But it turns out that the economics 
of salvage logging are anything but sim- 
ple. The non-partisan Government 
Accounting Office recently released an 
economic analysis of salvage logging in 
the Biscuit Fire through 2005. The 
results were shocking. Logging pro- 
duced $8.8 million in revenues - but 
cost $10.7 million! What’s more, most of 
the income (more than $5 million) came 
from hazard tree removal, not salvage 
logging. Far from being too good a deal 
to pass up, the salvage logging program 
actually cost American taxpayers mil- 
lions of dollars. Both the forest and our 
pocketbooks would have been much bet- 
ter off if it had never happened. 

So, in closing, here’s an exercise. Take 
the idea of salvage - something saved 
from destruction or loss - and apply it to 
living systems, not commercial commodi- 
ties. Using prescribed fire to thin over- 
stocked forests and save them from wild- 
fire becomes “salvage burning” - what a 
concept! How about “river salvage” - that 
seems an appropriate term for dam 
removal to restore free-flowing rivers and 
save threatened salmon populations. And 
then there’s “species salvage” - habitat 
protection in the name of saving endan- 
gered Spotted Owls and other species. 

In each of these cases, we are apply- 
ing the powerful concept of salvage to 
saving the health and integrity of the 
natural world. If we can train ourselves to 
define “salvage” in this holistic, ecologi- 
cal way, perhaps we will be able to save 
something that sometimes seems beyond 


salvation: our relationship with the earth. 
1M 


Pepper Trail is an Ashland naturalist 
and writer. To read more of his work, 
visit his websites www.peppertrail.net 
and www.earthprecepts.net. 
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COVER STORY — 


he ancient Midwinter Solstice is an honor- 
ing of winter, the return of the sun, and the 
celebration and promise of new beginnings. 
Although today it is better known as the 

x : 1 Winter Solstice, the occasion originally fell 
1} Pe HCe CHI A — tw between the beginning of winter, Samhein (having 
, become our Halloween) and Imbolc, the onset of 
Spring, the terms today are used interchangeably. 
But, however the time is identified it comes at the 
darkest, coldest time of the year for us in the 
northern hemisphere. Throughout the centuries, 
celebrations of traditions and rituals honoring and 
welcoming the sun can be found throughout cul- 
tures, being celebrated by people on every conti- 
nent. On the Solstice, the beginning of the New 
Year for the Druids, the white-robed priests would 
gather the boughs of their sacred mistletoe. One of 
them would climb into the sacred oaks and using a 
golden sickle cut the clinging plant and let it drop 
into a white cloth being held below. Although 
Judaism follows a lunar based calendar, Hanukkah, 
the ‘Festival of Lights,’ begins four days before the 
new moon (generally closest to the winter solstice) 
and honors our human attempt to bring light into 
the darkness. Still today great bonfires burn on 
Mount Fuji during the time of the solstice to pay 
homage to the ‘rising sun,’ the symbol of Japan. 
The following story illustrates how the modern 
Hopi of Arizona begin their yearly ceremonial cycle 
with the returning of the sun. 

The Hopi word Soyalangwul means 
Establishing Life Anew for All the World’ 
and is the time of the year when sacred katsi- 
nas, the Hopi’s god-like ancestors and spiri- 
tual beings, return from their home high in 
the San Francisco Peaks to begin their cycle 
of ceremony. 

One afternoon, a lone figure appears to 
the south and makes its way uncertainly into 
Se a snow-patched village of Third Mesa. It is the 
Soyal katsina wearing an old and tattered 
deerskin hunting shirt and carrying four long 


By Paula Bandy 


Sty 
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nae Solsticeand'the 
. fo lowing days of the Yule ale celebrated . switches with feathers attached to them. His 


head is red and turquoise. He sings to himself 
in a muted voice so low that no one can make 


during the longestand. darkest, 
3 A 2 i out the words, and totters around the village 
days of winter s chill But at the heart is the as if feebly emerging from a dormant state, He 
: 5 aoal pauses to perform a dance, haltingly, visiting 
returning sun and the jOyOuS celebration, the newly opened kivas and the plaza. His 
of theeycle ofmnature: 


presence is like that of a small child, symbol- 

izing the light and the rebirth of life to come. 

; Then as quietly as he came, the Soyal goes. 

Stonehenge, 2 4000-year-old megalithicimonumentilocated in Southern : Now it is the time for the rest of the katsinas 
fect marker forthe’ Solstice. ; 

england; serves’as a perfect marker forthe Sols atu tothe village 
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In the ensuing days and on the 
night of the winter solstice other 
katsinas will arrive and perform 
many crucial functions, all having 
to do with the reawakening of the 
sleeping, almost dead, world’ of 
winter. The sun must have help to 
turn back toward its summer house 
and the Hopi will dance, as they 
have since their beginning, to turn 
back the sun. With the Soyal cere- 
mony, the New Year begins and the 
Season of katsinas is underway 
until late July when they return to 
their lofty mountains again. 


Solstice, which literally means ‘sun 
stands still’ is derived from the Latin sol 
stetit and has been celebrated universally 
for several thousand years. In actuality the 
Earth is nearer the sun at this time of year 
than it is in June, by about three million 
miles. But because of the Earth’s tilt, the 
southern hemisphere is the area reaping 
the sun’s rays. Albert Camus may not have 
been speaking about the solstice but he 
certainly caught the essence of the 
Midwinter Solstice when he said, “On cer- 
tain mornings, as we turn a corner, an 
exquisite dew falls on our hearts and then 
vanishes. But the freshness lingers, and 
this, always, is what the heart needs. The 
earth must have risen in just such a light 
the morning the world was born.” This is 
how IJ feel when I venture out at dawn on 
solstice morning. When there is gentle 
quiet, perhaps snow on the cold ground, 
and the sun’s first rays stream across the 
hills, illuminating the distant Cascades and 
mountains around the Upper Klamath 
Lake in a golden pink glow. If the day is 
clear, the snow-covered peak of Mt. Shasta 
will reflect the morning light like a lumi- 
nous candle outside my kitchen window. 

Solstice and the following days of the 
Yule are celebrated during the longest and 
darkest, days of winter’s chill. But at the 
heart is the returning sun and the joyous 
celebration of the cycle of nature. Fire and 
light stand at the very center of the solstice 
and are the foundation for the pageantry of 
the midwinter festival. In ancient days fire 
was a symbol of hope; its light representing 
the escape from the long nights of cold 
darkness. The Winter Solstice is the turn- 
ing point of time—the birthday of the sun— 

’ the precious moment of new beginnings 
‘when the circle of creation continues. The 
evergreen bough, arranged into a wreath, is 


a symbol of this rebirth and represents 
life’s continuing cycle in the midst of 
Winter’s deep and gray sleep. 

But why is it that the ancient people of 
this earth would choose to celebrate at the 
coldest, darkest time of the year? Our 
ancestors lived within the rhythms of 
nature. As these star-gazing pagans 
watched the sky turn, they grasped the 
concept that no matter how horrible and 
dark life becomes, there is hope it will 
become better with warmth and light 
Rituals of the Winter Solstice are conver- 
sations between humans and that which 
lies beyond the known human world. In 
ancient days, people chanted to the sun for 
its long-awaited return. Today, in some 
parts of the world, they still do. 


Roots 


I was an undergraduate in anthropolo- 
gy when I first learned about the solstice 
and the important place it holds in cultures 
worldwide. And it was in viewing the Hopi 
Soyal ceremony that I became aware of the 
special task that the Hopi take responsibil- 
ity for. As the name Soyalangwul implies, 
they not only call back the sun for them- 
selves but for “all the world.” An honorable 
and distinctive homage to humanity. 

But it was in Ashland while working to 
create an archway between my Christian 
upbringing and my Jewish ancestry that I 
became entwined in my pagan roots. Will 
there be a Yule log burning in your fire- 
place or candles flickering in your home? 
Will you decorate an evergreen with lights 
and ornaments and hang mistletoe? Are 
brightly wrapped presents exchanged and 
gleefully opened in your home? Will there 
be caroling? Are candy, food and warm 
deep drinks on the menu? Then pagan 
roots may well be in your ancestry also. 

In contemporary America, the holiday 
most familiar during these days of darkness 
is Christmas. Puritans shunned it because 
they were aware of its pagan roots. 
Christmas traditions as ‘we know them, 
depicted by Charles Dickens, Clement C. 
Moore and Coca-Cola ads are less than 200 
years old. But the familiar symbols of ever- 
greens, candles glowing, the colors red and 
green, mistletoe, holly and ivy, gift giving, 
reveling and families cozying up to a roar- 
ing fire are centuries older than our 
Christian idea of Christmas. Actually, most 
of our Christmas traditions and rituals 
have little to do CONTINUED ON PAGE 12 
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The sun rises on the morning 
of the winter solstice in 
Klamath Falls. 
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Thursday, December 14th - 6-9 pm 


Historic Ashland Springs Hotel 
212 E. Main Street, Ashland 
$45 for JPR Members / $50 for General Public 


Each guest will receive a souvenir wine glass. 


EXPERIENCE REGIONAL WINES AND 
DeELic1ous Hors D’OEUVRES & CONFECTIONS AT 
THE HisToRIC ASHLAND SPRINGS HOTEL 


ASHLAND SPRINGS HoTEL RATES FOR WINE TASTING GUESTS: 
One-night rate: $89.00 - includes overnight stay/double occupancy 
with light breakfast and hotel parking included. 
Two-night special: $149.00 - includes 2 nights/double occupancy 
with light breakfast each morning and hotel parking included. 
For hotel reservations contact Ashland Springs Hotel at 541.488.1700 
and mention special rate booking #1184. 


Sponsored by 
Lithia, America’s Car & Truck Store 


“Not So Silent” Wine & Gift Auction with Colleen Pyke 
Music by the Ed Dunsavage Trio and Back Porch Swing Jazz 


JICKETS AVAILABLE AT THE FOLLOWING LOCATIONS: 


Jefferson Public Radio at 541.552.6301 or 800.782.6191 or online at www.ijpr.org I 
Ashland Wine Cellar, 38 Lithia Way, downtown Ashland. , 4 
Chateaulin Selections, 52 East Main St., downtown Ashland. , 
Adam’s Deli, 2901 Doctor’s Park Drive in Medford. 
Corks Wine Bar, 235 Theatre Alley, in downtown Medford. 


Advance ticket purchase is highly recommended! 
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» a. Russell Sadler 


Jefferson Perspective 


Paying for Population 


Increase 


[pomiation growth doesn’t pay — it 
costs. Oregon’s population doubled 
between 1960 and 1990. A report in 
2000 from Portland State University’s 
Center for Population Research and 
Census predicted Oregon’s population will 
double again by 2025. But tax limitation 
initiatives in the 1990s stripped Oregon’s 
state, city and county governments of the 
flexibility and autonomy to cope with the 
costs of growth they had 45 years ago. 

The conservatives who governed 
Oregon during the post-World War II hous- 
ing boom proudly ignored the costs of 
growth. Growth meant prosperity in a state 
that had been an economic backwater on 
the West Coast prior to World War II. Good 
government meant the least government 
and the lowest taxes. 

By the early 1960s the predictable result 
of this neo-Victorian economic philosophy 
was an epidemic of overcrowded schools, 
congested highways, polluted rivers, dirty 
air, inadequate parks and a growing public 
concern with the consequences of growth 
and urban sprawl. A backlash against this 
laissez-fare attitude was inevitable. 

In the early 60s under Gov. Mark 
Hatfield and State Highway Commission 
Chairman Glenn Jackson, the state began 
building hundreds of miles of Interstate 
freeway replacing aging Highway 99 north 
and south through Western Oregon and 
Highway 30 east and west through Eastern 
Oregon. The freeways relieved, at least for a 
time, the perceived traffic congestion. 

Television commentator Tom McCall’s 
early 60s documentary “Pollution In 
Paradise” heightened public awareness of 
the delayed costs of growth. McCall won the 
race for governor in 1966 promising to clean 
up the Willamette River. He called it an 
“open sewer.” Pulp mills dumped untreated 
pulp liquor directly into the river. Cities 
pumped untreated sewage into the 
Willamette. Suburban septic tanks polluted 


the water table. McCall persuaded the 
Legislature to pass laws requiring all Oregon 
cities to have complete sewage systems, pro- 
hibited construction of high density subdivi- 
sions on septic tanks and created tax credits 
to help finance pulp mill pollution control. 

In 1969, growing public concern with 
urban sprawl and what McCall colorfully 
labeled “sagebrush subdivisions” and “coastal 
condomania” prompted the Legislature to 
enact land use laws requiring all Oregon 
cities and counties to adopt zoning and com- 
prehensive plans to control growth. When 
this token effort proved inadequate, the 1973 
Legislature approved Senate Bill 100 creating 
urban growth boundaries and restricting 
uses outside them that conflicted with agri- 
culture and forestry. 

Local school districts were controlled 
by locally elected school boards with as 
much as 80 percent of their budgets com- 
ing from locally raised property taxes prior 
to 1990. School boards reduced overcrowd- 
ing with large scale, voter-approved build- 
ing programs and hired more teachers to 
educate the “Baby Boomers.” 

Individual cities and school districts 
reacted differently to the growth issue 
because each community had so much 
autonomy. Local voters decided exactly 
how much money would be spent because 
they approved — or disapprove — local prop- 
erty taxes to pay for it. 

Much of the construction of sewer and 
water systems, schools and other local 
improvements was financed with 30 year 
bonds. Many of those bond issues are now 
paid off, just as the infrastructure has 
reached its capacity by the doubling of 
Oregon’s population. 

As Oregon’s population doubles again 
in the next 20 years, state and local gov- 
ernments face the prospect of financing the 
infrastructure to accommodate the new 
growth. But Oregon government no longer 
has the flexibility and autonomy that 


allowed it to deal with the delayed costs of 
growth in the 1960s, 70s and 80s. 

The federal government paid $90 for 
every $10 Oregon put up to build its inter- 
state highways. That money is no more. 
The 1973 Clean Water Act paid state and 
local governments $75 for every $25 
Oregon put up to build sewer and water 
systems. That money is no more. 

But the costs of growth do not stop 
accumulating simply because politicians 
refuse to raise the money to pay for them. 

During the last decade and a half, the 
Republicans who controlled the Legislature 
ignored the costs of growth as their coun- 
terparts did more than 50 years ago, The 
Republicans cut taxes for their campaign 
contributors and borrowed the money to 
run state government. They borrowed 
about $2.5 billion to repair Oregon’s dete- 
riorating roads and bridges. They borrowed 
nearly another $1 billion to pay to build 
and operate the prisons required by 
Measure 11. They opposed Measure 30 to 
raise a surtax to pay government operating 
costs during the recession. Their “secret 
plan” was to borrow another $450 million 
to pay government operating expenses. 

Now State Treasurer Randall Edwards 
warns the Legislature the state’s credit is 
tapped out. Edwards says the New York 
bond markets will not lend Oregon any- 
more money without new tax revenues to 
back up new bonds. 

It’s a grim picture if fiscal irresponsibil- 
ity as Oregon faces the costs of doubling its 
population over the next two decades. And 
no candidate running for governor or the 
Legislature is talking about it. aM 


Columnist Russell Sadler is living in a 
Eugene writer’s garret working on a 
short history of Oregon for tourists and 
newcomers. He can be reached at 
Russell@russellsadler.org. 
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Notes 


SAMPLER 
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Whether describing the shenanigans 
of microscopic water bears, or the 
grandeur of a breaching Orca, Dr. 
Frank Lang’s weekly radio feature 
Nature Notes has informed and 
delighted JPR listeners for over a 
decade. 


Over 100 of Dr. Lang’s 

commentaries on the incredibly 
diverse environment of our region 
have been collected in this new book. 
Perfect for browsing or to accompany 
your next nature outing in the State 
of Jefferson! 


Order A Nature Notes Sampler for 
$19.45 postpaid 


ADDRESS 
city 
STATE 


PHONE 


Make checks payable to: Jefferson Public Radio 
or bill to my credit card: () VISA © Mastercard 
American Express ( Discover 


CARD NO. 


EXP. ——_—>—- AMOUNT: $19.45 


Send completed form to: 
Nature Notes/Jefferson Public Radio, 
1250 Siskiyou Blvd., Ashland, OR 97520 
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2a 4 Natu re Notes 


B rent Lang 


Nature Attention Deficit 


A t the Association of Partners for 
Public Lands meeting in Little Rock, 

4 Arkansas, Nature Notes had the 
pleasure of hearing a presentation by 
Richard Louv, author and columnist for 
the San Diego Union-Tribune and self- 
described futurist. He specializes in fami- 
ly, nature, and community. Nature Notes, 
curious thing that he is, wanted to learn 
more about him. Google time. Other than 
items intended for talk introductions and 
book jackets, there wasn’t much. No back- 
ground, no schooling, no nothing. 

Louv is the author of Last Child in 
the Woods: Saving Our Children from 
Nature-Deficit Disorder, “Nature Deficit 
Disorder”, brilliant! Louv's basic thesis is 
that the majority of today’s American 
children are deprived of the essential 
facts of nature learned by being in nature 
at a tender age playing and exploring 
without the interference of grown-ups, 
adults of any kind, including parents. 

His talk sent thinking Nature Notes 
back to his childhood. He lived at the end 
of a street in Olympia, Washington sur- 
rounded by vacant lots up the street and 
a deep wooded ravine behind with a rail- 
road track and small stream beyond that. 
Up the track was Moss Lake, a sphagnum 
edged pond. It was widely accepted that if 
you drowned in Moss Lake your body 
would turn up floating in Puget Sound 
some distance away via a mysterious and 
not well understood passageway. We were 
very careful when exploring Moss Lake 
for aquatic critters and other wonders. No 
floaters among us. 

Often a gang of small pre-adolescents 
boys with an occasional girl or two 
explored the dark woods, playing made-up 
games with our rules settled by peer- 
group arbitration. Lots of hide and seek 
games. One we called J. Dangle Punkly. 
Punkly, older listeners may recall, was a 
Bob and Ray character from Radio Days 
who held the formula for the edible beer 
bottle. One of us would be the fox-like 


Punkley, given a head start, and then 
perused to exhaustion by the remaining 
hounds. The capturer of Punkley reversed 
roles and the chase continued till dark or 
Papa’s shrill whistle sent us home; smelly, 
dirty, sweaty, and exhausted. 

Nature notes acquired first hand 
knowledge of gravity in two ways: the 
occasional roof collapse in the rabbit war- 
ren of forts dug in the vacant lot and from 
the somewhat less than perfectly engi- 
neered tree house Nature Notes con- 
structed following his own plans. 

The big leaf maple was perfect. Two 
large trunks from a forked base that 
begged to have parallel 2 x 4s nailed 
between them six or so feet above the 
ground. Boards were laid across and 
nailed to the 2 x 4s. Nature Notes clam- 
ored up and walked to the edge to look 
down. He can still remember hearing the 
screech of pulling nails and the smell of 
cushioning, decayed maple leaves once he 
recovered his breath after having it 
knocked out of him by the fall. 

Much of Nature Notes’ future, his 
interests and worldview, were molded by 
his ability to play unfettered in the 
Natural World. The experiences and life 
lessons taught there were learned from 
his peers and Mother Nature herself. 
Richard Louv is right. There is a tragic 
loss of contact with nature among today’s 
children. What he calls the Nature-Deficit 
Disorder. 

What to do about it is the problem. 

a 


Dr. Frank Lang is Professor Emeritus of 
Biology at Southern Oregon University. 
Nature Notes can be heard on Fridays on 
the Jefferson Daily, Saturdays at 8:30am 
on JPR’s Classics & News Service and 
Sundays at 10am on JPR’s Rhythm & 
News Service. 


ar ew ye SONGS AND DANCES 


~ P4e tyest of Ireland, 
| Oye J was horn... 


aim 
Zin Ireland 


December 20'- 7:30pm 
Ross Ragland Theater, Klamath Falls 
lickets 541-884-5483 - www.mrtheater.ore 


December 21 - 7:30pm 


@ascade heater, Redding 
Wiekets 530-243-8877 - www. cascadetheatre.org 


_ December 22 - 2:30pm & 7:30pm | . 
Graterian Ginger Rogers Theater, Medford SE ( 
Tickets 541-779-3000 - Www.craterian.ore ACelticChristm as.com 
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Winters Solace ron. 


with the birth of the babe in a Bethlehem 
manger. Paganism is part of our spiritual 
past and a little historical knowledge can 
help us to better understand our traditions, 
enrich our ritual celebrations and revitalize 
our holiday celebrations that have become 
increasingly commercialized. 

The Winter Solstice has not only been 
associated with the renewal of the sun but 
also with the birth of a male child known as 
the “Divine King” or “Child of Wonder” long 
before the rise of Christianity. This child 
entered the world around the time of the 
winter solstice through unusual means and 
represented light or at least some form of 
enlightenment. The story of Mithras of 
Rome is especially interesting. Known as the 
‘God of the Morning’, shepherds were pres- 
ent at his birth and before he was taken 
back into the sky by his father, he held a last 
supper with his disciples. Years later his 
birth date of December 25th was celebrated 
with a communion of bread and wine. 
Similar stories are known throughout the 
world’s cultures. The oldest is perhaps the 
Esyptian God, Osiris. He and Isis gave birth 
to Horus and it is the sculptural image of 


1 quart heavy cream 

1 quart milk — 

1 quart bourbon whiskey (Scotch whiskey 
or rum can also be used) 

1 cup/Bil.az 


Make about a week before serving to allow it 
to mellow 


Separate the eggs Beat the egg whites together 
until stiff. Beat in a 1/2 cup of sugar. Beat the egg 
yolks unt! pale and light. 


Add the remaining Cup of sugar and 1/4 tsp. salt. 


Combine the egg mature with the milk and the 
bourbon. Beat well and then add the rum. Pour 
into jug and store in cool place. 


Shake or stir thoroughly before serving. Sprinkle 
vath nutmeg and serve. 


Isis nursing the infant, and 
later sitting on his mother’s 
knee, that is likely the pri- 
mordial Madonna/Mother 
and child image. Let's also 
not forget that Isis restored 
Osiris to life on Dec. 25th 
after being murdered. and 
dismembered by his broth- 
er; Osiris’s rebirth at the 
time of the returning sun. 
The Winter Solstice has 
long nourished humanity 
with stories of wonder and 
hope; indeed, it teaches us 
to renew our vision of won- 
der through the cycles of 
our natural world. 

It is from the Roman holiday of 
Saturnalia (Saturn being the god of agri- 
culture) that many of our contemporary 
winter traditions come, possibly. including 
the giving of gifts long assumed to be 
taken from the gifts of the Magi, the three 
wise men from the east. Saturnalia was a 
feast of equality celebrated between 
December 17th and the 24th. During the 
festival days slaves were waited on by their 
master’s and had complete freedom. A pop- 
ular 8 day festival of revelry, feasting, 
laughter and generous gifting, Saturnalia 
consummated on December 25 with The 
Birthday of the Unconquered Sun, Natilis 
Solis Invictior and was also the birth date 
of the solar deity Mithras, whose feast day 
was Sun-Day and whose story is unmistak- 
ably similar to that of Jesus. In the mid 4th 
century the Emperor Constantine, long a 
follower of Mithraism, chose to make 
Christianity the state religion. Constantine 
and the church fathers wrapped the old 
pagan festivals into the new religion by 
stating that the birth of Jesus was 
December 25th successfully merging the 
birth of the son with the rebirth of the sun. 
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The word Yule itself has pagan roots. It 
is likely to have derived from the Old English 
word “Géol” which was a time of midwinter 
festivities- not a festival itself. Géol, whose 
root is an even older Indo-European term 
“shel” meaning ‘to shine’ became ‘Yole’ then 


Day 6 


Dy 0) ChnstmasiDay, 
Day Roig Day 
Daya MothenNight 


Days) Holy Innocents Day, 
Diya) Feastiof/ Fools) 
bop 


New) Yearis\ Eve: 
(Hosmena ) 
Dayz) NewiYear's Day 


‘Yule’ all referring to the 
time of celebration around 
the solstice. The term ‘geol’ 
evolved into the modern 
English ‘yellow’. No wonder 
the Twelve Days of Yule 
originally celebrated the 
welcoming of the retumming 
golden sun, so did the ever- 
green symbolize the contin- 
uation of life. And nowhere 
is this symbol more appar- 
ent than in the gathering 
andburning of the Yule Log. 

Red and green have long 
been the colors of 
Christmas, yet many of us 
have never really reflected 
on why, or what, these colors represent. The 
gathering of the Yule Log from a living, 
preferably fruit tree (green) and the decorat- 
ing of it with sprigs of evergreen, holly berries 
and ivy and the subsequent burning (red) is a 
reminder of the importance of fire and 
warmth along with the promise of renewed 
fertility. The red and the green are symbolic 
of fire and nature. A portion of the burned 
Yule Log should be saved and receives a place 
of importance within the house where it can 
watch over and protect until the following 
year when it is used to kindle the flame of the 
new Yule Log. This is a tradition I began in 
Ashland and have continued each year since. 
It’s one that could cycle through generations 
in remembrance of how our pagan ancestors 
lived as part of nature and how their customs 
are still with us today. There was no separa- 
tion for them. They felt the whole world was 
alive and that every rock, tree and stream 
held a form of consciousness, intelligence and 
perhaps emotion that relied on the interde 
pendence of life around them. During the fes- 
tival of Saturnalia houses and people were 
decorated with green garlands and wreaths, 
and candles and fires were lit representing 
the new Solar year. So bring out the red and 
the green! 

But what about the 12 Days of 
Christmas originally known as the Yule or 
Yuletide? The ancient Egyptians also had a 
midwinter festival which celebrated the 
birth of Horus, son of Isis. This celebration 
was 12 days long reflecting their solar cal- 
endar of 12 months. They also believed that 


palms put forth one shoot every month in a 
constant cycle of renewal. In the mid 6th 
century, Christian clergy working with the 
solar calendar, rather than the lunar one, 
assimilated the time frame of the Egyptian 
solstitial festival into the celebration of the 
birth of Jesus. It was proclaimed that the 12 
days from December 25 to Epiphany were 
to be celebrated as a holy and festive occa- 
sion. By this time many of the old pagan rit- 
uals had been absorbed and resembled 
some of our modern-day traditions. 
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What Does All this 
Mean to Us Today? 


Just like traditional Pagan festivals, 
Yule/Christmas has grown and evolved 
through the years. Like a seed planted cen- 
turies ago it has emerged alive and contin- 
ued to grow into a tree, ever-changing with 
new branches and continuing to bear fruit. 
It cycles through the seasons and the cul- 
tures growing both upward and outward. 
Certain popular rituals were given new 
meanings and incorporated into the new 
Christian religion. The original winter sol- 
stice celebrations were in reverence and 
gratitude for the natural cycles of life. 
These celebrations were a renewal of 
humanity’s interrelationship with the natu- 
ral world. And if we look closely, we will see 
that there is nothing in the basis of the 
early festivals that conflicts with the mod- 
ern spirit of Christmas. Indeed, we may see 
that these old traditions are more suited 
for celebrating the true spirit of Christmas 
than the current wave of commercialism 
that pervades the season. 

The Twelve Days of Christmas stand 
outside of ordinary time and represent the 
12 months of the year. Each day honors a 
different aspect of the human and natural 
world. In my own celebration, I usually 
have some sort of tree to gather around. 
Sometimes it’s a fir with glass ornaments 
that reflect light. Often I have a small tree 
that shelters small animal ornaments nes- 
tled among the branches. Last year I gath- 
ered fallen and broken juniper branches, 
spray painted them red and gold, stood 
them in a basket and hung an array of 
ornaments all over them. I put the tree up 
on the solstice and as tradition suggests 
take it down on January 6th, the day of 
Epiphany or Twelfth Night. I often watch a 
film version of one of Shakespeare’s plays 


while packing it all away. We each have our 
own way of connecting one cycle of life to 
another - one year to another. 

New Year’s Eve, originally called 
Hogmanay, derived from the French term, 
au gui menez which means, literally, “lead 
to the mistletoe” suggesting a Druidic ori- 
gin and may also have something to do 
with why we ritually kiss at the stroke of 
midnight. Mistletoe was considered an 
aphrodisiac by the Druids and used medic- 
inally to treat barrenness in both animals 
and humans. Following on its heels was the 
wassailing of the fruit trees to ensure they 
bore fruit. It was traditionally done around 
mid-day on New Years Day. 

Another of my favorites is the medieval 
Feast of Fools, generally celebrated on New 
Year’s Day. This day lends itself to a party 
whose reverie is the ceremonial reversing 
of the normal order of things. In my opin- 
ion it has for far too long been ignored. 
Although reminiscent of the costuming for 
Halloween it laces far deeper into our 
‘souls. Perceval, the ‘Perfect Fool’ is a 
model of what can be achieved by ‘letting 
go’ at the Feast of Fools. General mayhem 
is the celebratory goal. Light lots of can- 
dies. Dress in the colors of rich blue and 
brilliant gold. Act lusty and courageous. Be 
masked. Dance with gracious abandon; a 
delightful invitation of surrendering to that 
which is desirous. 

For those of you simply curious about 
the history of the traditions that mark this 
beautiful time of year, or if you’d like to 
participate more fully in the pagan ways, 
John Matthews’ book The Winter Solstice: 
the Sacred Traditions of Christmas is a 
wonderful source for stories, recipes, histo- 
ry and centuries old rituals that can be 
introduced to color our modern days of 
darkness. One story he relates is of Frey, 
the Scandinavian god of sunshine. Frey 
flew though the sky on his golden-bristled 
boar, the solar deity Gulli-burstin, whose 
spikes represented the rays of the sun. As 
an offering to these memories of the great 
ancient boars of the Solstice custom it is 
suggested the leaving of an apple or an 
orange placed at the door of your home— 
just in case the bristled.one passes by. 
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Oh Come All Ye Pagans! 


And the one belief that shines through 
it all is this, that in spite of the disparate 
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iwondeérfulltradition that can|beldone by 
cutting your own) branches, Accompany withia 
jUg ofitraditional/eggnog, which, by the Way hap- 
pens tobe an American tradition, 


origins of our modern-day Christmas tradi- 
tions, humans the world over, and through 
the ages, have shown that just when the 
earth is at its bleakest, abundance shows 
up in feasting and fellowship. Hope and 
renewal follow the sun’s path as. it turns 
toward spring and the natural cycle of birth 
and death continues. Voices ring out across 
the cold winds and fires are lighted to 
recreate the returning light of the world. 
Whether you call it Yuletide, Christmas 
or Solstice the season celebrates a Festival 
of Optimism. May we long remember the 
words of Charles Dickens, “Welcome every- 
thing! Welcome all alike what has been, 
and what never was, and what we hope may 
be, to your shelter underneath the holly, to 
your places around the Christmas fire, 
where what is sits open-hearted!” nn 


Anthropologist Paula Bandy, is a writer liv- 
ing in a home on a bluff overlooking Upper 
Klamath Lake and the breathtaking moun- 
tains beyond. She shares these creature com- 
forts with her teenage son and loyal pets. 
She’s looking forward to warmed glasses of 
spiked eggnogg ... starting very soon. 
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SPOTLIGHT. 


The 26th Annual Jefferson Public Radio Wine Tasting 
Returns to the Historic Ashland Springs Hotel! 


By Abigail Hepburn 
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ake time to enjoy the holiday season! Grab a date and 
| head to downtown Ashland for another fantastic — 
| this year marks the 26th anniversary of this much- 
anticipated event! The 26th Annual Jefferson Public 

Radio Wine Tasting will again be held at the his- 
toric Ashland Springs Hotel on Thursday, 
December 14th from 6-9pm. Guests will 
again partake in sampling wine and food 
amidst the gorgeously renovated hotel orig- 
inally built as the Lithia Hotel in 1925. This 
26 year old event brings JPR listeners, sup- 
porters, volunteers and staff together for a 
fantastic fund raising celebration to kick off 
the holiday season! We look forward to see- 
ing you at this fabulous and fun fund raiser 
that goes a long way toward raising money 
to support Public Radio. So, mark your cal- 
endars and buy your tickets early! 

The customary crew will be in atten- 
dance: 25-30 wineries from the Southern 
and Central Oregon region will be pouring 
their usual and sometimes unusual fine vin- 
tages. Champagne Creek Cellars, Valley 


~The 26th Annual JPR Wine 
Tae Tasting takes place on 
Thursday, December 14th, 
6-9pm at the Historic Ashland 
Springs Hotel in downtown — 
Ashland. Tickets are $45 for 


JPR Members and $50 for the 
General Public. Early ticket 
purchase is recommended. 

For more information call 
— 541.552.6301 or 800.782.6191 
or go online at www.ijpr.org. 


View Vineyards, Girardet Wine Cellars, Paschal Winery, Eden 
Vale Winery, Foris Vineyards, Spangler Vineyards, Silvan 
Ridge, RoxyAnn Winery, Troon Vineyards, Wooldridge Creek 
and Weisingers of Ashland to name just a few. New wineries on 
the scene include Agate Ridge Vineyard and Crater Lake 
Cellars. Also, local food providers will be 
bearing the fruits of their labor in the form 
of delectable hors d’oeuvres and confections 
for all to enjoy! Generously contributing 
their goods are Kaleidoscope Pizzeria & 
Pub, Happy Falafel, the Rogue Creamery, 
Dagoba Chocolate, Rising Sun Farms, Pilaf, 
Bella Union Restaurant, Greenleaf and of 
course the Black Market Gourmet (all the 
way from the coast) among others! 

And of course, it wouldn,t be the same 
without the Not-So-Silent Wine and Gift 
Auction that features donated goods from 
generous area businesses and _ individuals, 
this year hosted by Colleen Pyke! The 
Auction provides al! who attend with a great 
opportunity to bid on amazing wine, gift cer- 
tificates, unusual objects CONTINUED ON PAGE 16 


Ah, Christmas! 


By Tomaseen Foley 


'. e? I was in my late forties. And, as with every- 
one in their late forties, I was aging at the rate 
_ of about six months every six weeks. I] had 
' never played an instrument. The good Lord 
- had thoughtfully provided me with two left feet 
— and, I suppose, not being in great spirits when He looked 
down on the parish of Teampall an Ghleanntain in the 
Emerald Isle on May 1st 1947, had blessed me with a chroni- 
cally shy disposition. Sing? Alas. Couldn’t carry a note if you 
put it in a bucket for me. Or so I was told — with what seemed 
to me to be unnecessary enthusiasm. The very thought of a 
walking out onto a stage gave me sweat-drenched nightmares. 
Still, somehow, I had a New York agent and was about to take 
my very own show, A Celtic Christmas, on its first (and what 
I was sure would be its last) national tour, starting at the 
2100-seat Weidner Center for the Arts in Green Bay, 
Wisconsin. O, yes, the promoters told me, the show was 


Dancing, music and storytelling all contribute to the magic of A Celtic 
Christmas. 


already sold out. Now, I was aging at the rate of six months 
every three weeks. And that was nine years ago. 

What worried me most of all, apart from what I perceived 
as the brittle nature of my own talent, was CONTINUED ON PAGE 16 
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- /. Scott Dewing 


Get a Life 


’m dancing next to a girl named 

Bourguignon Seville. We’re at Club 

Arsheba dancing for money; me in my 
zebra-skin jacket and black leather pants 
and she in a black thong exposing her butt 
cheeks and the curly tattoo on her lower 
back. Her legs are covered with fishnet 
stockings. She wears stiletto heels. Her 
hair is purple and flares out into two giant 
ponytails that flail around the dance floor 
like two out-of-control tentacles. 

I strike up a conversation with 
Bourguignon. 

“Hi! How long have you been in SL?” I 
ask. 

“I’m a real newbie,” says Bourguignon. 

“Hey, me too. I’m only two hours old!” 

Bourguignon turns toward me as she 
dances. Her belly bling glints under the lights. 

“What do you think of SL?” I ask. 

“A big waste of time? An over-loaded 
chat room?” she asks rhetorically then 
laughs. “But it’s still kinda’ cool and it’s 
free. I like the dancing and listening to 
music,” Bourguignon says. “I hear there 
are a lot of different people here.” 

She’s right. We’re dancing; rather, our 
avatars are dancing in this virtual online 
world called Second Life, or SL. In the real 
world, I’m a 6’ 2”, extra large, white male. 
I don’t dance. But here in this virtual place, 
I’m a thin, dark-skinned, very hip dude who 
goes by the name of Shayk Khalifa. 

As for Bourguignon Seville, maybe the 
real person behind her sexy avatar is a guy. 
Who knows. We dance. 

Second Life is a 3-D virtual world 
entirely built and owned by its residents. I 
first learned of Second Life in a short news 
article about Reuters launching a virtual 
news bureau that would cover the SL 
world. The Reuters avatar, Adam Reuter, 
roves about the virtual world of SL, getting 
the scoop and reporting it at the website 
Reuters has setup for its coverage of SL 
(http://secondlife.reuters.com). 

The current population of SL is over a 
million and growing. So is its economy. 


HOY 


According to Reuters, over $500,000 US 
Dollars were spent inside of SL in the last 
24 hours. People shopping for clothes and 
jewelry (for their avatar), buying virtual real 
estate as well as purchasing goods and serv- 
ices. It’s a virtual economy but it touches 
the real world too. In SL, the monetary unit 
is the Linden (L$). The current exchange 
rate is 274.8L$/US$. Real world govern- 
ments are beginning to debate whether or 
not income earned in’ virtual economies 
such as SL should be taxed. Large corpora- 
tions are beginning to buy up real estate 
inside SL, a virtual Wild West where digital 
pioneers are rushing to stake their claims. 

On a technical level, SL is not so differ- 
ent from other “massively multiplayer 
online role-playing games” (or, MMORPG) 
such as the popular World of Warcraft. 
However, the big difference with SL is that 
it doesn’t have any specific goal like com- 
pleting a mission or slaying a monster. Like 
real life, what happens inside of SL is not 
scripted and preconceived. Like life, it’s 
dynamic and unpredictable. Where it goes 
and how it goes is determined in part by 
each and every participant. The thing that 
strikes me most about SL isn’t what it is 
currently—just another MMORPG—but 
what it has the potential to become. 

Back inside SL, I meet Lollabrigada 
Ormsby. 

“How did you hear about this place?” 
she asks. 

“In the news,” I say. “Reuters launched 
a virtual news bureau inside of SL.” 

“Really? Very cool.” 

“They also have a building here,” I say. 
“T went there earlier and sat in front of a 
wide-screen TV and ‘watched news about 
what was going on in the real world.” 

“Very strange,” she says. “So what are 
you planning on doing in SL?” she asks. 

“No plans. Right now I’m just touring 
and chatting with folks.” 

“Good plan.” 

“In the real world, I’m a columnist,” I 
confess. “I’m here interviewing people.” 


“Ah, the truth will out!” 

Using a keyboard command, I make my 
avatar wink at her. 

She laughs. 

“I got into this because my company is 
in real estate and we’re trying to figure out 
if we can make money buying and selling 
land in SL.” 

“I think that’s a distinct possibility,” I say. 

“You think?” 

“What you're seeing here,” I say, “is a 
prototype of the future of the Web.” 

“Very exciting.” 

“In the future, you will no longer 
browse flat 2-D websites. You’ll walk or fly 
through them just like you do here.” 

“Hadn’t thought about that,” Lollabrigada 
says. “But it makes absolute sense.” 

“Your avatar will try on clothes, which 
you will buy and have delivered to your real 
home.” 

“Assuming your avatar is HWP,” she 
says and winks at me. 

“Right,” I say then execute the keyboard 
command that sends laughter into the room. 

“So what else do you think is going to 
come of this?” she asks. 

“I predict that Google will buy SL in 
2007,” I say. 

“Really?” 

“Yes, I think it’s likely. And once this 
concept is combined with Google’s infra- 
structure (both physical and intellectual) 
this will all go to a new level.” 

“Like....2??” 

“Like Web ads will be interactive bill- 
boards or something you walk through and 
experience,” I say. “And why have email? 
Why not build a virtual palace where | 
receive guests and sit down for a chat? And 
if I’m not home or I’m busy doing some- 
thing else, visitors can leave a message with 
my butler—a software bot that takes my 
messages, fetches my news and does 
research on the Web for me while the rea] 
me is out experiencing my real life.” 

“Hmn, interesting,” she says. 


“And why stop CONTINUED ON PAGE 17 
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Michael Feldman’s 


All the News that Isn’t 


President Bush, under intense water- 
boarding, signs new interrogation bill into 
law. Calls the measure “compassionate 
counter-terrorism.” 


Evangelicals resent lack of respect 
accorded them by the White House, 
including the inevitable Bush nicknames: 
Foghorn Leghorn, Goofy, Daffy, 
Tasmanian Devil, Fudd and Wiley Coyote. 


North Korea's Patsy Jong I! says “!'m 
sory, SO Sorry, please accept my apolo- 
gies,” but it may just have been 
Pyongyang karaoke night. 


Intelligence suggests that work continues 
ona pair of nuclear lifts for Kim's Beatle 
boots. 


China threatens to cut off all Wal-Mart 
goods and services to North Korea, 
including everyday low prices and “asso- 
ciate” technology. Nor will they be able to 
buy case lots at Mao's Club. 


In addition, China is building a wall along 
its border with North Korea, The Great 
Wail of Little Kim: 1000 miles long and 3 
feet high. 


Adjusting to the realities of post-mission 
accomplished lraq, President Bush has 
abandoned “stay the course” for “stay- 
just a little bit longer.” 


ir. Bush is waiting for General Godot. 
Rice in China, but that's hardly news. 


heather says Paul would not let her pick 
up the rice in a church where a wedding 
has been. Lives in a dream. Refused to let 
her wear the prosthetic she keeps in a jar 
by the door—awhat is it for? While she 
darned—just the one—sock in the night 
when there's nobody there. What does he 
cafe? 


Thats all the news that isn't. 


12 Noon Saturdays on JPR’s 
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Wine From p. 14 


perfect for the holiday gift giving season! 

Lively music will be provided by the Ed 
Dunsavage Trio upstairs in the Ballroom 
as well as Back Porch Swing Jazz per- 
forming in the Elfinwood Room! 

This year’s event is again sponsored by 
Lithia, America’s Car & Truck Store, our 
event sponsor since 1999. Tickets are $45 
for members and $50 for the general pub- 
lic. Each guest will receive a gorgeous sou- 
venir wine glass. Tickets can be purchased 
at the Ashland Wine Cellar, 38 Lithia Way, 
downtown Ashland; Chateaulin Selections, 
52 East Main St., downtown Ashland; 
Adam’s Deli, 2901 Doctor’s Park Drive in 


Christmas From p. 14 


that I knew our show was completely out of 
kilter with the times - if for no reason other 
than the fact that it neither ridiculed nor 
Disneyfied Christmas. Our 
show was not hip, it was 
not cynical, it was not sar- 
castic, it was not even iron- 
ic, and it was definitely nei- 
ther chic nor cool. And I 
knew, or thought I knew 
from my time in America, 
that these were the very 
attributes Americans asso- 
ciated with that most 
dreadful of words - enter- 
tainment. And I knew, or 
thought I knew, that in 
America, Christmas and 
entertainment were closely 
entwined, if not twins. 
Without being aware it 
at the time, I wanted our 
show, above all else, to 
take Christmas at its word. In 2006, that’s a 
surprisingly tall order, just as it was in 1996, 
perhaps as it was in 0006. For A Celtic 
Christmas, taking Christmas at its word 
means attempting to create on stage, how- 
ever fitfully, however faintly, some sem- 
blance of what Christmas meant to me as a 
child - as one of seven children. As one of 


Tomaseen Foley 


Medford, and Corks Wine Bar, in Theatre 
Alley in downtown Medford. Tickets are 
also available online at www.ijpr.org or by 
calling JPR at 541.552.6301. Advance tick- 
et purchase is highly recommended as we 
are selling fewer tickets this year! 


seven children living a communal way of life 
in a remote parish in the west of Ireland. 
Our eyes, and those of our parents or grand- 
parents, were innocent of 
the phosphorescent flicker 
of television screens, 
movie screens, computer 
screens. We scarcely knew 
they existed. It was easy 
then to take Christmas at 
its word. 

Ata time and in a place 
that attached tremendous 
importance to the turning 
of the seasons in the round 
of the year, and to cele 
brating, often quite theatri- 
cally, what were called 
Holy Days - Christmas was 
chief amongst them, we 
were told that, by decorat- 
ing the house with strands 
of ivy, there was a great 
chance that at midnight on Christmas Eve 
angels would visit, bless the house and its 
occupants, and dance jigs and reels on every 
ivy leaf; and, also on that night, Mary and 
Joseph would pass through the parish —- pass 
by our very door — on their way to 
Bethlehem. So that, for us, Teampall an 
Chleanntain became the shining axle around 


which the wheel of Christmas revolved. 

But how to bring this to the stage - 
and to what I was told were cynical, 
jaded audiences? 

Before taking off on that first nation- 
al tour, by the sheer mystery and 
enchantment of life - what modernity 
knows as serendipity, I found a single 
sentence by Dostoevsky, ‘though for me 
it was far, far more than a sentence on a 
page - it was a whisper to the heart: Jf 
you want to be universal, sing the song 
of your own village. 

I knew already that our own poet 
William Butler Yeats had said of us, the 
Irish: We have made our art of simple 
things. 

Why couldn’t I, then, with my 
friends in A Celtic Christmas, even in 
an era of two-hundred million dollar 
movies and ten-trillion dollar wars, tell 
the story of my own village, dance its 
dantes, sing its songs, play its music - 
celebrate Christmas, not by ridicule or 
sentimentality, but by attempting to 
breathe life and limb into one of the 
oldest, deepest and, until very recently, 
one of the most revered traditions in the 
western world? 

About those jaded, cynical audi- 
ences? Now in its 10th year, thanks in no 
small part to a few close friends and 
early, earnest support from JPR, the 
show has been greeted by packed con- 
cert halls across the country, from 
California to Maine, from Florida to 
Nebraska, from Texas to Michigan - and 
all points between. This year will be our 
ninth successive year at the Craterian 
Theater in Medford OR — December 22, 
and our 9th successive year being spon- 
sored by JPR. 


Wednesday, 7:30 pm, December 20 
Ross Ragland Theater, Klamath Falls 
(541) 884-0651 - www.rrtheater.org 


Thursday, 7:30 pm, December 21 
Cascade Theatre, Redding 
(530) 243-8877 - www.cascadetheatre.org 


For the ninth successive year! 
Two shows: 
2:30 & 7:30 pm, Friday, December 22 
Craterian Ginger Rogers Theater, Medford 
Tickets: (541) 779-3000 - www.craterian.org 


Tickets also available at 
www.tomaseenfoley.com. - 


sr 


a 
Inside From p. 15 
there? You'll attend virtual rock concerts 
and college classes. People will logon to go to 
work here, which is already happening. There 
will be protest gatherings and demonstra- 
tions, group meetings and church services.” 
“Shayk, that’s way weird,” she says. 
“Yeah, way,” I say as our avatars con- 
tinue dancing the night away inside this vir- 
tual seed that has the potential to blossom 
into a digital future far weirder than any- 


thing we're presently imagining. 


analyst and writer. He lives his real life wi 
his family on a low-tech farm in the State 


avatar inside of Second Life. 


Che Secret to Effortless Entertaining! 


Led Mette; 


EAVe BND 6s ba LeeaNe Nal NG 


Jesse Moon Longhurst ° 541.659.8581 ° www.redlettercelebrations.com * info@rediettercelebrations.com 
Spot-on planning and clever management of the unexpected 


REGON STAGE WORKS 


PETER ALZADO, PRODUCING ARTISTIC DIRECTOR 


World 
Premiere 


———— 


A lew Musical by 
Kirby & Markita Shaw 


) 


\ 


Dickens’ A Christmas Carol, with a surprising, thought- provoking 
adaptation by Markita Shaw and an original musical score by the 
award-winning composer, Kirby Shaw. 


‘November 24—December 31 


Thursdays, Fridays, Saturdays at 8:00p - Sundays at 2:00p 
$20 Adults - $10 Students 


Oregon Stage Works A Street Market Place, 185 A Street, Ashland 


Reservations 


641.482.2334 


Oregon Stage Works in a Holiday partnership with Ashland Community Theatre 
presents 


a // {; in (A) ay, crje _. *yAuthWire Reservations: 840-1527. Tickets at Music Coo 
/ y l (WZ Cru QUA ZA itected by Bob Miner in Ashland & Grocery Qutlet in Medford ; 


Perfarming Sunday—Wednesday evenings 
December 3—December 20 at 8 pm 
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Scott Dewing is a technology consultant, 


th 
of 


Jefferson. Archives of his columns are avail- 
able at his digitally organic website, 
www. insidethebox.org. Shayk Khalifa is his 


Tickets at Music Coop, Ashland 
& Grocery Outlet, Medford 


Visit oregonstageworks,org 


Iererrr 


Program Guide 


JPR At a Glance 
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Focus Volunteer Profile: 
C LASSIC S & NEWS SERVIC E Puccini's /1 Trittico and Orfeo ed Euridice by Ka ren We nn | un d 


Christoph Willibald Gluck's. Plus, listeners can 


PSDB RSRSi/ RNVRs/KSRGY KOOZ.7 KNAT:/KLME look forward to world premieres of an abbreviated A native of 
The Metropolitan Opera will inaugurate its 76th English version of Mozart's The Magic Flute on Northern Illinois, 
radio broadcast season on December 9, 2006 at December 30th and The First Emperor by Tan Karen came out 
10am with Mozart's Jdomenco, conducted by _ Dun on January 13th. Visit www.operainfo.org/ west in 1978 to 
Music Director James Levine. And Margaret for details of each broadcast including photo- attend college, and 
Juntwait returns for her third season as announc- _ graphs, synopses, teacher materials and more. for the most part, 

- er. The season will feature new productions of Hear The Metropolitan Opera Saturdays at hasn't left since. 
Gioacchino Rossini’s 1 Barbiere di Siviglia, 10:30am (expect alternative start times for select 


Spending time in 
Montana, Seattle, 
Marin County, and 


Richard'Strauss’ Die Agyptische Helena, Giacomo _ operas) on the Classics and News Service. 


; rio hidav Special Ss Maine (where she graduated with a degree 
, in Human Ecology), Karen finally landed 

A Celtic Christmas with JPR and Oregon Stage Works present A Christmas Carol in Ashland in 1986. A consummate 
Tomaseen Foley Dec 25: 7am - Classics & News Gemini and generalist, her vocations have 


Dec 24: 7pm - Classics & News Dec 25: 9am - Rhythm & News 


ranged from carpenter to ranch hand, 
Dec 24: 9pm - Rhethm & News 


Back again this year, JPR and OSW present a radio adapta- farmer, musician and herbalist. She cur- 
Featuring Irish storyteller tion of Charles Dickens A Christmas Carol - the classic tale rently works at The Centre for Natural 
Tomaseen Foley's classic holiday | that helped the world rediscover the magic of the Christmas Healing in Ashland, as its dispensary man- 
tale, Parcel From America. season. It’s an hour with Scrooge, the Cratchit family, ager and in-house herbalist. She also does 
Guitarist William Coulter, fiddler | Fezziwig, Jacob Marley’s Ghost, the three spirits, and of free-lance gardening. 
Debbie Benton-Grosjean. piper course Tiny Tim. OSW’s production of A Christmas Carol 


Karen grew up in a musical house- 


Todd Denman. and vocalist was adapted for radio by Caroline Shaffer, and features per- hold, her father a pianist, and her mother 
Moira Smiley lend their musical formances by Shaffer, Doug Rowe, Kevin Kennerly, Bob h ‘ ee . 

S : ceived her first guitar 
talents to the production. McCracken, JPR’s own Don Matthews, and Liisa Ivary. Senne oe Steere ecive oul 


when she was six, CONTINUED ON PAGE 25 


Original music from Todd Barton. 


Stations 


7 Afropop Worldwide 

o2s BY BSS KSMF 89.1 FM Monday through Friday 4:00pm World Beat Show 
apa ASHLAND 5:00am Morning Edition 5:00pm All Things Considered 

A . KSBA 88.5 FM 6:00pm American Rhythm 
a OOS BAY he 8:00pm Grateful Dead Hour 

Pot Crees $33 ay t7s KSKF 90.9 FM 7:50am California Report 9:00pm The Retro Lounge 

e KLAMATH FALLS ; 10:00pm The Blues Show 
@ stcrseanahing 631 KNCA 89.7 FM 9:00am Open Air : 


cowmuacten 909 : Wee ecia BURNEY/REDDING 3:00pm All Things Considered 
KNSQ 88.1 FM 5:30pm Jefferson Daily 
MT. SHASTA 6:00pm World Café 6:00am Weekend Edition 
8:00pm Echoes : 9:00am Marian McPartland’s Piano Jazz 

cones MME S888! Translators 10:00pm Late Night Jazz with Bob 10:00am Jazz Sunday 

CALLAHAN Parlocha 2:00pm Rollin’ the Blues 

FT. JONES 89.1 FM 3:00pm Le Show 

hee CAVE SCT. 90.9 FM 4:00pm New Dimensions 
a GRANTS PASS 97.7 FM 5:00pm All Things Considered 

6:00am Weekend Edition 6:00pm Folk Show 


@ Yreka 693 


PORT ORFORD 69.3 FM 


e FM Transmitters provide extended regional 10:00am _ Living on Earth 9:00pm Thistle & Shamrock 
service. esas OLOG.| 11:00am Car Talk 10:00pm Music from the Hearts of Space 
e@ FM Translators provide low-powered local BEKA\SS.3/FM 12:00pm E-Town 11:00pm Late Night Jazz/Bob Parlocha 
service. 1:00pm West Coast Live 
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Coos Bay 89.1 iA Ping 89.1 
goulia 88.1/81.9 
Bandon 91.7 @ © Roseburg 61.5 
Lanclols @ Myrtla @ Camas Valloy 88.7 
91.3 Paint 94.1 @ Canyonvilla 91.9 
Port Onlard 80.5/91.9 
Grants Pass 88.9 = @ ¢hitoquin 91.7 


° 
Gold Beach 91.5 


Brookings 
oi? 


Medtord/Ashtand 
© 98.3/90.1 Namath Fl Le 
PA 


ve 
@ Junction 
89.5 ° 


Gasquet 89.1 


Crescent @ ° 2 
City 91.1 Happy Camp 91.9 © Yreka 91.3 


Lincoln 88.7 @ 90.5 
@ Tulelake 91.9 


Ena 91.1@ @ Weed 69.5 


@ Mt Shasta 91.3 
Fld Band 91.3 


@ ° 
Eureka 107.9 * Burney 80.9 


@ Redding 90.9 


Mendocino 101.9 
° 


© FM Transmitters provide extended region- 
al service. (KSOR, 90.1FM is JPR's 
strongest transmitter and provides cover- 
age throughout the Rogue Valley.) 


@ FM Translators provide low-powered local 
service. 


Stations 


KSOR 90.1 FM* 

ASHLAND 

*KSOR dlal positlons for 
translator communities 
listed below 

KSRG 88.3 FM 

ASHLAND 


KSRS 91.5 FM 
ROSEBURG 


KNYR 91.3 FM 
YREKA 


KOOZ 94.1 FM 
MYRTLE POINT/ 
CO0S BAY 


KLMF 88.5 FM 
KLAMATH FALLS 


KNHT 107.3 FM 
RIO DELL/EUREKA 


Translators 


[ Monday through Friday 


5:00am Morning Edition 
7:00am First Concert 
12:00pm Siskiyou Music Hall 
4:00pm All Things Considered 
4:30pm Jefferson Daily 
5:00pm All Things Considered 
7:00pm State Farm Music Hall 


6:00am Weekend Edition 

8:00am _ First Concert 

10:30am JPR Saturday Morning Opera 
Metropilitan Opera (beg. Dec. 9) 


2:00pm From the Top 


Bandon 91.7 
Big Bend, CA 91.3 
Brookings 91.1 


Coquille 88.1 
Coos Bay 89.1 
Crescent City 91.1 


Burney 90.9 Etna/Ft Jones 91.1 
Camas Valley 88.7 Gasquet 89.1 
Canyonville 91.9 Gold Beach 91.5 
Cave Junction 89.5 Grants Pass 88.9 


Chiloquin 91.7 Happy Camp 91.9 


‘News & Information wi ijpr.ors 


Eugene 1280 


© Roseburg 950 


Grants Pass 930 
.e) j 


© Medtord/Ashland 1230 
© 


© Yreka 1490 


f 


© Mt Shasta 620 


~ Bayside/Euraka 91.5 FM 


i © Redding 1930 


Mandocina 1300 
oe 


© AM Transmitters provide extended region- 
al service. 


© FM Transmitter 


Stations 


KSJK AM 1230 
TALENT 


KAGI AM 930 
GRANTS PASS 


KTBR AM 950 
ROSEBURG 


KRVM AM 1280 
EUGENE 


KSYC AM 1490 
YREKA 


KMIC AM 620 
MT. SHASTA 


KPMO AM 1300 
MENDOCINO 


KNHM 91.5 FM 
BAYSIDE/EUREKA 


KJPR AM 1330 
REDDING 


Monday through Friday 


5:00am BBC World Service 

7:00am Diane Rehm Show 

8:00am The Jefferson Exchange 
10:00am Here and Now 
11:00am Talk of the Nation 

1:00pm To the Point 

2:00pm The World 

3:00pm Fresh Air with Terry Gross 


KTBR/KRVM LANE & DOUGLAS GO. ONLY: 
3:00pm News & Notes 
4:00pm Open Source (Mon.-Thurs.) 
Tech Nation (Fri.) 


5:00pm On Point 
6:00pm Fresh Air (repeat of 3pm show) 


KTBR/KRVM LANE & DOUGLAS CO. ONLY: 


6:00pm News & Notes 
(repeat of 3pm broadcast) 


7:00pm As It Happens 
8:00pm The Jefferson Exchange 
(repeat of 8am broadcast) 
10:00pm BBC World Service 


5:00am BBC World Service 


All Things Considered 
EuroQuest 

On With the Show 
State Farm Music Hall 


Weekend Edition 

Millennium of Music 

Saint Paul Sunday 

Siskiyou Music Hall 
Indianapolis On The Air 

Car Talk 

All Things Considered 

To the Best of Our Knowledge 
State Farm Music Hall 


10:00am 
11:00am 
2:00pm 
3:00pm 
4:00pm 
5:00pm 
7:00pm 


Klamath Falls 90.5 
Lakeview 89.5 
Langlois, Sixes 91.3 


LaPine, Beaver 
Marsh 89.1 


Lincoln 88.7 
Mendocino 101.9 


Merrill, Malin, 
Tulelake 91.9 


Port Orford 90.5 


Parts of Port Orford, 
Coquille 91.9 


Redding 90.9 
Sutherlin, Glide TBA 


_ Mt Shasta, McCloud, Weed 89.5 


Dunsmuir 91.3 


8:00am 
9:00am 
10:00am 
12:00pm 
2:00pm 
3:00pm 
5:00pm 
6:00pm 
7:00pm 
8:00pm 


Marketplace Money 

Studio 360 

West Coast Live 

Whad’Ya Know 

This American Life 

A Prairie Home Companion 
Selected Shorts 

Fresh Air Weekend 

New Dimensions 

BBC World Service 


Sunday 


5:00am 
8:00am 
10:00am 
11:00am 
12:00pm 


BBC World Service 

To the Best of Our Knowledge 
On The Media 

Marketplace Money 

Prairie Home Companion 
2:00pm This American Life 

3:00pm Studio 360 


KTBR/KRVM LANE & DOUGLAS CO. ONLY: 
3:00pm Le Show 


4:00pm Zorba Paster on Your Health 
5:00pm Documentary Hour 

6:00pm People’s Pharmacy 

7:00pm The Parent’s Journal 
8:00pm -BBC World Service 
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Public Radio 


E- Mail Directory 


To help us provide a fast and focused 
response to your question or comment 
please use the e-mail address below that 
best describes your area of inquiry. 


Another way to contact us is via our website 
Wwwwuliprorg. Simply click on the “Contact 
Us" link and submit your question, sugges- 
tion, or comment. 


Programming 
e-mail: teel@sou.edu 
Questions about anything you hear on Jefferson 
Public Radio, i.e. programs produced by JPR or 
pieces of music played by one of our hosts. Note 
that information about programs produced by 
National Public Radio can be obtained by visiting 
NPR's program page (\wwwu.npr.org/ programs). 
Also, many national programs aired on JPR have 
extensive sites which are linked on our website 
(wul|pr.org) under 
“JPR Programs.” Also use this address for: 
* Questions about programming volunteer 
opportunities 
* Comments about our programming 
+ For story ideas for our daily newsmagazine, 
The Jefferson Daily send us e-mail at 
daily @jefinetorg 


Marketing & Development 

e-mail: westhelle@sou.edu 

Inquiries about: 

+ Becoming a program undenwriter 
Making a planned gift to benefit JPR 

+ Ways to spread the word about JPR 

* Questions about advertising in the Jefferson 
Monhly 


Membership / Signal Issues 

e-mail: whitcomb@sou.edu 

Questions about: 

* Becoming a JPR member 

* The status of your membership induding 
delivery of any “thank you" gift 

* Questions about fundraising volunteer 
opportunities 

+ Reports regarding signal outages or problems 
(please include your town and JPR service in 
your message) 


Administration 
e-mail: christim@sou.edu 


General inquiries about JPR: 

* Questions about the best way to contact us 

+ \nformation about our various stations and 
services 


Jefferson [Monthly 
e-mail: hepburna@sou.edu- 
oS —E—EeEE 
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PROGRAM GUIDE 


CIASSIES & NEWS SERIICE 


KSOR 90.1 mM 
ASHLAND 


KLMF 88.5 FM 
KLAMATH FALLS 


KSRS 91.5 FM 
ROSEBURG 


KOOZ 94.1 FM 
MYRTLE POINT/COOS BAY 


KNYR 91.3 FM 
YREKA 


KSRG 88.3 FM 
ASHLAND 


KNHT 107.3 FM 
RIO DELL/EUREKA 


LISTEN ONLINE AT www.ijpr.org 
DUE TO EARLY PUBLICATION DATES ALL INFORMATION IS SUBJECT TO CHANGE 


MONDAY-FRIDAY: 


5:00am-6:50am 
Morning Edition 
The latest indepth international and national news from nation- 
al Public Radio, with Renee Montagne and Steve Inskeep. 


6:50-7:00am 
JPR Morning News 
Darcy Danielson brings you the latest regional news and 
weather. 


7:00am-Noon 

First Concert 
Classical music throughout the moming hosted by Don 
Matthews. Includes: NPR news at 7:01 and 8:01, Earth and Sky 
at 8:30 am, Featured Works at 9:00, and As It Was at 9:30. 

Noon-4:00pm 

Siskiyou Music Hall 

Classical Music, hosted by Valerie Ing-Miller and Milt Goldman. 
Includes NPR News at 12:01pm, As It Was at 1:00pm, 
Featured Works at 2:00, and Earth & Sky at 3:30pm. 


4:00pm—4:30pm 
All Things Considered 
The latest news from NPR, with hosts Robert Siegel, 
Michelle Norris and Melissa Block. 


4:30-5:00pm 
The Jefferson Daily 
Jefferson Public Radio's weekday magazine, with regional 
news, interviews, features and commentary. Hosted by 
Jessica Robinson and the JPR news team. 


5:00pm-7:00pm 
All Things Considered 


The latest international and national news from NPR. 


7:00pm-2:00am 
State Farm Music Hall 
Your participating Southern Oregon and Northern 
California State Farm Insurance agents bring you classical 
music every night, with hosts Bob Christiansen, Alison 
Young, Ward Jacobson, and Scott Blankenship. 


6:00am-8:00am 
Weekend Edition 

National and international news from NPR, including analy- 
sis from NPR's senior news analyst, Daniel Schorr. Scott 
Simon hosts. 

8:00am-10:30am 

First Concert 
Classical music to start your weekend, hosted by Michael 
Sanford. Includes Nature Notes with Dr. Frank Lang at 
8:30am. 


10:30am-2:00pm 
JPR Saturday Morning Opera (Dec. 2) 
Join host Don Matthews as he presents the best of recorded 
operas both new and classic. . 


Metropolitan Opera (Beginning Dec. 9) 


2:00pm-3:00pm 

From the Top 
A weekly one-hour series profiling young classical musicians 
taped before a live audience in major performance centers 
around the world. 

3:00pm-—4:00pm 

Played In Oregon 

Host Robert McBride showcases some of Oregon's best 
chamber groups, soloists, and full orchestras in performance. 


4:00pm-5:00pm 
All Things Considered 


The latest international and national news from NPR. 


5§:00pm—5:30pm 
EuroQuest 
Host Jonathan Groubert brings public radio listeners a wide- 
ranging view of topics each week spanning Europe and 
crossing the boundaries of government, art, environment, 
science and more. 


5:30pm-7:00pm 
On With The Show 
The best of musical theatre from London’s West End to 
Broadway. Hosted by Herman Edel. 


7:00pm—2:00am 
State Farm Music Hall 
Your participating Southern Oregon and Northern 
California State Farm Insurance Agents bring you classical 
music, with-hosts Bob Christiansen and Scott Blankenship. 


[SUDATS 


6:00am-9:00am 
Weekend Edition 
The latest national and international news from NPR, with 
host Liane Hansen - and a visit from “The Puzzle Guy.” 


9:00am-10:00am 
Millennium of Music 
Robert Aubry Davis surveys the rich - and largely unknown 
- treasures of European music up to the time of J.S. Bach. 


10:00am-11:00am 
Saint Paul Sunday 
Exclusive chamber, music performances produced for the 
public radio audience, featuring the world’s finest soloists 
and ensembles. Bill McGlaughlin hosts. 
11:00am-2:00pm 
Siskiyou Music Hall 
Classical music for your Sunday, with Mindy Ratner. 
2:00pm-3:00pm 
Indianapolis On The Air 
3:00pm—4:00pm 
CarTalk 
Click & Clack, the Tappet Bros., also known as Tom and Ray 
Magliozzi, mix excellent automotive advice with their own 
brand of offbeat humor. 


4:00pm-5:00pm 
All Things Considered 
The latest news from NPR. 


5:00pm-—7:00pm 
To the Best of Our Knowledge 


Two hours devoted to discussion of the latest issues in pol- 


itics, culture, economics, science and technology. 


7:00pm—2:00am 
State Farm Music Hall 
Your participating Southern Oregon and Northern 
California State Farm Insurance agents present classical 
music, with hosts Bob Christiansen and Scott Blankenship. 


<GEAVURED WORKS 

* indicates December birthday 
First Concert 
Decl F Agathe Backer-Grondahl*: Suite for 
piano, Op. 20 

Dec4 M Hamilton Harty*: A Comedy Overture 
Dec5 T Mozart: Piano Trio in B flat, K. 502 
Dec6 W Tchaikovsky: Capriccio Italien, Op. 45 
Dec7 T Brahms: Handel Variations, Op. 24 
Dec8 F Ponce*: Sonata romdntica 
Dec 11 M CPE Bach: Flute Concerto in A 
Dec 12 T Britten: Phantasy Quartet, Op. 2 
Dec 13 W_ Saint-Saéns: Piano Concerto No. 2 
Dec 14 T Respighi: The Pines of Rome 
Dec 15 F Beethoven*: Piano Sonata No. 31 in A 


flat, Op. 110 


Dec 18 M Rachmaninov: 8 Preludes, Op. 32 
Dec 19 T Haydn: String Quartet No. 78 in B flat, 
Sunrise 
Dec 20 W Schubert: Incidental Music to 
Rosamunde 
Dec 21 T Prokofiev: Lieutenant Kijé Suite 
F 
M 


Dec 22 Abel*: Symphony in C 


Dec 25 Marc-Antoine Charpentier: Noéls pour 
les instruments 

Dec 26 T Liszt: Fantaisie sur des motifs de 
“Lucrezia Borgia” 

Dec 27 W_ Chausson: Poeme 

Dec 28 T JS Bach: Brandenburg Concerto No. 1, 
BWV 1046 

Dec 29 F Sibelius: Pohjola’s Daughter 


Siskiyou Music Hall 


Decl F Carl Nielsen: Symphony No. 3, Sinfonia 
espansiva 


Dec 4 M Schumann: Piano Concerto in A minor, 
Op. 54 

Dec5 T JS Bach: Harpsichord Concerto in D 
minor 

Dec6 W Mozart Guarnieri: Piano Concerto No. 1 

Dec 7 T Hermann Goetz*: Piano Quartet in E, 
Op. 6 

Dec8 F Sibelius*: Symphony No. 1 

Dec 11 M Berlioz*: Harold in Italy 

Dec 12 T Khachaturian: Concerto for Violin and 
Orchestra 


Dec 13 W Vaughan Williams: Symphony No. 5 

Dec 14 T Mendelssohn: String Quartet No. 3 in D 

Dec 15 F Beethoven*: Septet in E flat , Op. 20 

Dec 18 M Edward MacDowell*: Suite No. 2, Op. 48, 
Indian 

Dec 19 T Johann Muthel: Concerto for Keyboard 
in B flat 

Dec 20 W Ferdinand Ries: Cello Sonata in G minor, 
Op. 125 


Dec 21 T David Popper: Suite for Cello and 
Orchestra, Op. 50 
Dec 22 F Dvorak: Symphony No. 1 in C minor 


iS & NEWS Ii 


JPR Saturday Morning Opera 
with Don Matthews 


December 9 - Gemma di Vergy by Donizetti 


Montserrat Caballé, Paul Plishka, Luis Lima, Louis z 
Quilico, Mark Munkittrick, Natalya Chudy, Opera z 
Orchestra of New York, Schola Cantorum, Eve = 
Queler, conductor. z 
Metropolitan Opera : a 
December 9 : Jdomeneo by Mozart : ua : ex : ee = ‘ 5 
Director: James Levine Wind quintet Imani Winds breathes life into 
Cast: Dorothea Réschmann, Alexandra Deshorties, works by Pavel Haas and Uruguayan 
Magdalena KoZena,and Kobie van Rensburg composer Miguel del Aguila. 
December 16 - Rigoletto by Verdi December 16 - From the Top visits East Texas this 
Director: Friedrich Haider week, with a show featuring five terrific young 
Cast: Ekaterina Siurina , Nancy Fabiola Herrera, soloists, including two Texans. 
Joseph Calleja, Carlos Alvarez, and Robert Lloyd : ; 
: December 23 - From the Top is at home this 
December 23 - Don Carlo by Verdi week, with a show featuring outstanding musicians 
Director: James Levine ; from 13 to 18 years old including a young mezzo- 
Cast: Patricia Racette, Olga Borodina, Johan Botha, soprano singing Scarlatti and a teenage violinist 
Dmitri Hvorostovsky, René Pape and Samuel Ramey from Cape Cod performing evocative music about 
December 30 - The Magic Flute by Mozart the gods by Karol Szymanowski. Also on today’s 
Director: James Levine show, audiences will listen in on a private master 
Isabel Bayrakdarian, Erika Miklosa, Matthew class given to a young composer by one of 
Polenzani, Nathan Gunn, René Pape, Jennifer Aylmer America’s leading adult composers, Libby Larsen. 
December 30 - This week's From the Top comes from 
the brand-new Dale F. Halton Theater in Charlotte, 
North Carolina and features the 58 member Charlotte 
Children’s Choir, along with the first trumpet player in 
the Charlotte Symphony Youth Orchestra. 
Saint Paul Sunday 
December 3 - Imani Winds plays Haas, del Aguila 
Titilayo: Imani Winds makes a warmly anticipated 
1 weseee | return visit to Saint Paul Sunday this week for music 
ET 1 = ite) ‘that both gives its signature exuberance free reign and 
The Empire Brass helps ring in the holiday lets us in on the depth and range of this remarkable 
season with a performance on the December quintet. Two of the program's works—Jeff Scott’s 
24th edition of Saint Paul Sunday. “Titilayo” and Valerie Coleman’s reimagination of the 
spiritual “Steal Away”—were composed from within the 
From The Top ensemble. Pavel Haas's stylistically prescient 10th wind 
2 ; quintet reveals these performers’ capacity to illuminate 
December 2 - The best way to keep classical music the rarer gems of their repertoire. And Uruguayan com- 
fresh and new is to cultivate new composers. And poser Miguel del Aguila’s 2nd wind quintet, which clas 
that’s just what listeners will hear this week as a es the hour, seems to craitiarea Fill Uh anaes heared 
16 year-old from Milton, Massachusetts who is one ae 
of the honorees in From the Top’s Young December 10 - Jorja Fleezanis, violin; Karl 
Composer Project presents her duet for cello and Paulnack, piano 
piano. Of course there will also be terrific perform- December 17 - TBA 
ances of more standard repertoire by young musi- December 24 - The Empire Brass 
cians from up and down the East Coast Sleigh Ride: Brass music lends the holidays a spe 
December 9 - From the Top is in Tallahassee, at cial grandeur, and this week the celebrated Empire 
Florida State University to be part of the Seven Days Brass visits Saint Paul Sunday to help ring in the 
of Opening Nights Festival. Audiences will hear out- season. Along with traditional tunes and carols, 
standing musicians from 15 to 18 years old, including the quintet will play glorious antiphonal and classi- 
a young guitarist from San Jose, California perform- cal works that evoke the spirit of the time. We'll 
ing “A Dream in the Forest” by Barrios and a teenage — hear music of Russian composers, including two of 
trombonist from Tallahassee performing a monster of | Pytor Tchaikovsky’s Nutcracker Dances, as well as 
a piece by Ferdinand David. That trombonist will help | works by Susato, Purcell, Holborne and Albinoni. 
13-year-old Roving Reporter Caeli Smith teach a fabu- — December 31 - A Dale Warland Singers 
lous teenage pianist how to ride a bike! ’ Retrospective 
Dec 25 M Humperdinck: Selections from Hansel Dec 28 T Joseph Rheihberger: Six Pieces for Violin 
und Gretel and Organ, Op. 150 
Dec 26 T Liszt: Symphony No. 5 in C minor Dec 29 F EJ. Moeran: Symphony in G minor 


Dec 27 W_ Prokofiev: Sonata for Violin and Piano in 
F minor, Op. 80 
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' ewe | PROGRAM GUIDE 
A “Heart Healthy” recipe | pit na ep ee 


from et N. 


KSMF 89.1 FM KSBA 88.5 FM KSKF 90.9 FM KNCA 89.7 FM KNSQ 88.1 FM 
ASHLAND COOS BAY KLAMATH FALLS BURNEY /REDDING MT. SHASTA 
CAVE JCT. 90.9 FM PORT ORFORD 89.3 FM CALLAHAN, YREKA 89.3 FM 
GRANTS PASS 97.7 FM ROSEBURG 91.9 FM FORT JONES 89.1 FM 


LISTEN ONLINE AT www.ijpr.org 


DUE TO EARLY PUBLICATION DATES ALL INFORMATION {S SUBJECT TO CHANGE 


= MONDAY-FRIDAWS ‘Car Talk 

Click & Clack, the Tappet Bros., also known as Tom and Ray 
Magliozzi, mix excellent automotive advice with their own 
brand of offbeat humor. Is it possible to skin your knuckles 
and laugh at the same time? 


Cry 
ON YOUR HEALTH 


Don't miss your weekly “house call” with 
family physician Dr. Zorba Paster on Zorba 
Paster on Your Health, Sundays at 4pm on 
JPR's News & information Semice. Dr. Paster 
puts health, nutrition and fitness news into 
perspective, answers callers’ medical 
questions, and shares tips for healthy living. 


If you have a health question for Dr. Paster, 
call 1-800-462-7413. www.zorbapaster.org 


5:00am-9:00am 
Morning Edition 
The latest in-depth international and national news from 
national Public Radio, with Renee Montagne and Steve 
Inskeep. Plus local and regional news at 6:50 with Darcy Noon-1:00pm 
Danielson. E-Town 
A weekly hour of diverse music, insightful interviews and 
compelling information, hosted by Nick and Helen Forster. 
Saas Includes unusual musical collaborations and the weekly E 
California Report chievement Award, given to ordinary people making an 


es : : : : 
A daily survey of California news, following Morning extraordinary difference in their own towns 


Edition, produced by KQED, San Francisco. 1:00pm-3:00pm 
ee West Coast Live 
, . From San Francisco, host Sedge Thomson puts together 
00am COpm this eclectic weekly variety show, with musicians, writers, 


Open Air 
VEGGIE MOLE SOU P An upbeat blend of aera, jazz, blues, world beat AKO Tg aI OU SUT PRiaES. 
(Makes 8 servings) and pop music, hosted by Eric Alan and Eric Teel. Includes 3:00pm—4:00pm 
1 tsp Olive oil NPR news at noon. AfroPop Worldwide 
11/2 Cups TVP (Textured Vegetable Protein) 3:00pm-5:30pm One of the benefits of the shrinking world is the availability 
1 Cup Chopped onions All Things Contidered of new and exciting forms of music. African broadcaster 


Georges Collinet brings you the latest pop music from 


The latest news from NPR, with hosts Robert Siegel, : : : : 
Nichelle Nomelantltsieenica Africa, the Caribbean, South America and the Middle East. 


1 Cup Chopped green peppers 
2 Ths Chili powder 

4 Garlic doves 

3 Cup Mole sauce 

2 1402 Cans Vegetable broth 


: : 4:00pm-5:00pm 
Sep Ptiae COP The World Beat Show 


The Jefferson Daily 
id 
Jefferson Public. Rediols weehday, magazine, withvregional Host Jeannine Rossa blends knowledge and love of worl 


1 Cup Raisins ‘ : music for an entertaining, accessible and educational hour. 
Vv tsp Salt news, interviews, features and commentary. Hosted by 
ie P Jessica Robinson and the JPR news team. 5:00pm-6:00pm 
19 rene beans, drained 6:00pm-8:00pm All ings Considered 
Pe, i \ (dat ‘ a 4 . A 
: The latest national and international news from NPR. 
14 02 Can Diced tomatoes The World Café 


4.5 oz Can Green chilies, drained The best in contemporary and alternative music, in-studio 6:00pm-8:00pm 
V2 Cup Fresh alantro, chopped performances and dynamic specials, with David Dye. American Rhythm 
, Craig Faulkner spins two hours of R&B favorites to start 


In a bowl, cover TVP with hot water. Soak for 5-10 8:00pm-10:00pm 


; 2 our Saturday night. 
minutes. Drain on paper towel, press out In Dutch Echoes ™ : 
oven or tall pot, heat oil, onion, pepper, chili pow- John Diliberto blends exciting contemporary music into an 8:00pm-9:00pm 
der, garlic. Cook for 5 minutes. evening listening experience both challenging and relaxing. The Grateful Dead Hour 


David Gans with a weekly tour through the nearly endless 


LR Can archives of concert recordings by the legendary band. 


Late Night Jazz with Bob Parlocha 
Legendary jazz expert Bob Parlocha signs off the evening 9:00pm—-10:00pm 
with four hours of mainstream jazz. The Retro Lounge 
Lars & The Nurse present rocking musical oddities, rarities, 
and obscurities from the last century. Old favorites you've 
never heard before? Is it deja vu? Or what? 


10:00pm-2:00am 


In a separate bowl, combine moié and vegetable 
broth, stir. Add broth moture, TVP, raisins , salt, pep- 
per, black beans, diced tomatoes, and green chilies. 


Bring to a boil, and reduce heat. Simmer on low 


for 20 minutes for at least an hour. Serve with 
fresh cilantro. 


_ SATURDAYS 


—— 


Nutrition Facts 


Serving Sze: 1 serving Percent daily values based on a 2000 cz'orie Teale Editi The Blues Show 

Get Nettica informaton ea'aszted from recpe ingredients. : Wee end E ttion Four hours of Blues from the JPR library hosted by Paul 
Amount Per Serving The latest national and international news from NPR. Howell and Derral Campbell. 

Calories 368.17 


10:00am-11:00am 

Living on Earth 
° Steve Curwood hosts a weekly environmental news and 
information program which includes interviews and com- 
mentary on a broad range of ecological issues. 6:00am—-9:00am 


Weekend Edition 
The latest national and international news from NPR, with 
host Liane Hansen - and a visit from “The Puzzle Guy.” 


Calories From Fat (27%) 98.84 

Calories From Protein (179%) 64.34 

Calories From Carbs (565%) 204.99 

Total Fat 11.42g 18% - Saturated Fat 1.08g 5% 


Monounsat Fat 4.68 - Polyunsat Fat 153g 
Cholesterol 0.99mg 0%0 - Sodium 994.31mg 41% 
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‘ 9:00am—10:00am 
Marian McPartland's Piano Jazz 
Marian McPartland chats and performs with some of jazz's greats. 


10:00am-2:00pm 
Jazz Sunday 
Host George Ewart explores the contemporary jazz world and 
its debt to the past. 


2:00pm-3:00pm 
Rollin’ the Blues 
Derral Campbell presents an hour of contemporary and tra- 
ditional blues. 
3:00pm-4:00pm 
Le Show 
Actor and satirist Harry Shearer (one of the creators of the 
spoof band “Spinal Tap”) creates this weekly mix of music 
and very biting satire. 
4:00pm-5:00pm 
New Dimensions 
This weekly interview series focuses on thinkers on the lead- 
ing edge of change. Michael and Justine Toms host. 


5:00pm-6:00pm 
All Things Considered 


The latest national and international news from NPR. 


6:00pm-9:00pm 

The Folk Show 
Keri Green, Cindy DeGroft, and Karen Wennlund bring you 
the best in contemporary folk music. 


9:00pm-10:00pm 
The Thistle and Shamrock 
Fiona Ritchie’s weekly survey of Celtic music from Ireland, 
Scotland and Brittany. 


10:00pm-—11:00pm 
Music from the Hearts of Space 
Contemporary, meditative “space music” hosted by Stephen Hill. 


11:00pm-2:00am 
Late Night Jazz with Bob Parlocha 


Tuned In From p.3 


If you were listening in the final hours 
of the Fund Drive on October 24th you 
heard it for yourself. It was a torrent of 
emotion, of passion about all that we share 
and accomplish together, that loudly rang 
out. It was a record day, surpassing the 
$52,500 we needed to meet our goals on all 
three services (which we did). 

I walked away that night thinking 
about the tremendous feeling of communi- 
ty we have all created together, and all the 
things we have accomplished together. 
When lesser souls might have thought it 
would be impossible, that community has 
lifted us to towering achievement. 

And that is the thing about JPR of 
which I am most proud - you, our listeners 


and members - who make us what we are. 
1M 


Ronald Kramer, Executive Director 


Marian McPartland's Piano Jazz 


December 3 - Melissa Walker 

Vocalist Melissa Walker is a fascinating new voice 
on the jazz scene with impeccable phrasing, a soul- 
ful swing, and a warm sensuous tone. A former law 
student, Walker traded her legal briefs for the 
American Popular Songbook, and began pursuing 
a fulltime career in jazz. She and McPartland 
spend a delightful hour talking about the jazz life 
and performing together on “The More I See You,” 
“It Could Happen toYou,” and Walker's own tune, 
“Love Is.” 


December 10: Dr. Clare Hansson 

Queensland's First Lady of Jazz, pianist Clare 
Hansson, is one of Australia’s best-loved entertain- 
ers and a well-known part of Brisbane’s Jazz scene 
since the '70s. She's recently completed her PhD. 
in Jazz Studies, the first at her university to do so. 
In this program from 2000, Hansson teams up with 
McPartland for “A Foggy Day in London Town,” 
and performs a musical portrait of Marian. 


December 17 - Jeremy Siskind 

Piano Jazz showcases another bright young 
pianist, Jeremy Siskind. A rising junior at the 
Eastman School of Music, Siskind has already won 
several impressive competitions and attracted the 
attention of Piano Jazz’s host. His skills have 
taken him to Japan and around the U.S. He’s in 
the studio with McPartland for piano duets of 
“Autumn Leaves” and “There'll Never Be Another 
You.” 


December 24 - Christmas Special 

Note: this is a completely different program from 
the “Christmas Memories with Marian McPartland” 
holiday special. Piano Jazz decks the airwaves 
with your favorite holiday music and Christmas 
memories from Marian and her special guests. 
There'll be Christmas favorites as well as a few sur- 
prises. Wrap up your holidays with this special 
hour of Piano Jazz. 


December 31 - Matthew Shipp 

Pianist/composer Matthew Shipp has an intricate 
and heady approach 
to his music. An 
ardent musical 
explorer and 
promiscuous collab- 
orator, Shipp has 
experimented with 
avant-garde and free 
jazz styles, tape 
loops, programmed 
beats, and even 
turntable artists. 
On this Piano Jazz, 
Shipp settles into one of his favorite environs, the 
duo format, as he and McPartland explore the 
outer reaches on “Naima” and Shipp’s own 
“Gamma Ray.” 


The Thistle & Shamrock 


December 3 - Live from D.C. 

Savor highlights from a live performance by 
humorist and songwriting legend Adam 
McNaughtan. Hosted by Fiona Ritchie, his appear- 
ance at the National Mall in Washington, DC was 
part of “Scotland at the Smithsonian,” a celebra- 
tion of Scottish music, arts, crafts, and food at the 


Matthew Shipp 


Fiona Ritchie visits with the children’s singing 
group, The Singing Kettle, on the December 
10th edition of The Thistle & Shamrock. 


Smithsonian Folklife Festival 2003. 


December 10 - The Singing Kettle 

Cilla Fisher and Artie Trezise are the creators of 
Britain's most successful children’s singing group, 
The Singing Kettle. Fiona Ritchie met the couple 
in their home village of Kingskettle to learn about 
their music and to enjoy hearing the stories behind 
such classics as “The Train to Glasgow.” 


December 17 - Celtic Dance 

Inspired in part by the success of theatrical shows 
featuring traditional dance styles, Celtic instrumen- 
talists are today increasingly keen to reconnect 
their music with dancers, both on stage and in the 
recording studio. Hear the rhythms of the Scottish 
Stepdance Company, the Cherish the Ladies step- 
dancers, The Occasionals country dance band, and 
the step-driven score of Bill Whelan’s Riverdance. 


December 24 - Season's Greetings from the 
Thistle & Shamrock 

Our seasonal music, greetings, and readings will 
beam light and life into your holiday gatherings. 


December 31 - Fiona’s First Foot 

Hogmanay (New Year’s Eve) is the most revered of 
the ancient Scottish traditions. The celebration's 
pagan rituals date back to Viking days, and involve 
visiting the homes of neighbors and friends soon 
after the bells at midnight. To bring the most luck 
to the household, a first footer should be a tall 
dark stranger, bearing gifts of Scotch whisky, a 
lump of coal, and rich fruit cake or shortbread. 
Fiona talks you through the traditions of the cele 
bration, glass in hand, with gifts of music to set 
your new year off on the right footing. 


New Dimensions 


December 2 - A Rousing Manifesto of Faith with 
Robin Meyers 


December 9 - A Time for Choices, Part 11: The 
New Emerging Paradigm with Rebecca Solnit, 
Mark Ian Barasch, Arjuna Ardagh, and Jean 
Houston 


December 17 - Preserving Life on-Earth with 
Thomas Lovejoy 


December 24 - Of Animal Grace and a Spa fora 
Pig with Sy Montgomery 


December 31 - God is Alive and Well in the 
Cosmos with Bernard Haisch > 
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[SET Fe LE ee MLAs RE ar La ee 


KSJK AM 1230 
TALENT 


KAGI AM 930 


GRANTS PASS ROSEBURG 


KTBR AM 950 KRVM AM 1280 KSYC AM 1490 


PROGRAM Be ee 


KMJC AM 620 


EUGENE YREKA MT. SHASTA 


LISTEN ONLINE AT www.ijpr.org 


KNHM 91.5 FM 
BAYSIDE 


KPMO AM 1300 
MENDOCINO 


KJPR AM 1330 
REDDING 


DUE TO EARLY PUBLICATION DATES ALL INFORMATION IS SUBJECT TO CHANGE 


§:00am-7:00am ’ 
BBC World Service 


News and features from the British Broadcasting Service. 


7:00am-—8:00am 
The Diane Rehm Show 
Thought-provoking interviews and discussions with major 
newsmakers are a hallmark of this program. 


8:00am—10:00am 
The Jeffersqn Exchange 
Jeff Golden hosts this live call-in program devoted to cur- 
rent events in the State of Jefferson. 


10:00am-11:00a.m. 
Here & Now 
A fast-paced program that covers up-totheminute news plus 
regular features on technology, food, business, music and 
more. Hosted by veteran broadcaster Robin Young. 


11:00am-1:00pm 
Talk of the Nation 
NPR's daily nationwide call-in program, hosted by Neal 
Conan with Ira Flatow sitting in on Science Fridays. 


1:00pm—2:00pm 

To The Point 
A fast-paced. news-based program that focuses on the hot: 
button national issues of the day. Hosted by award-winning 
journalist Warren Olney. 


2:00pm-3:00pm 
The World : 
The first global news magazine developed specifically for an 
American audience brings you a daily perspective on events, 
people, politics and culture in our rapidly shrinking world. 
Co-produced by PRI, the BBC, and WGBH in Boston. 


3:00pm—4:00pm 
Fresh Air with Terry Gross 
A daily interview and features program looking at contem- 
porary arts and issues. A unique host who allows guests to 
shine interviews people with specialties as diverse as litera- 
ture and economics. 


3:00pm—4:00pm 

News & Notes 
A news program, which highlights social, political and cul- 
tural issues, hosted by Emmy Award-winning journalist Ed 
Gordon. 
RE 


4:00pm-5:00pm 

Open Source (Monday-Thursday) 
A program fused to the Internet reflecting the sound and 
sensibility of the Web. The show, hosted by Christopher 
Lydon, is dedicated to sorting, sifting, and decoding the dig- 
ital universe. 
“ Tech Nation (Friday) 
A program focusing on the impact of technology in our lives 
presenting interviews with people from every aspect of life 
hosted by Moira Gunn. 
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5:00pm—6:00pm 
On Point 

Host Tom Ashbrook combines his journalistic instincts with 
a listener's openness and curiosity — focusing on the relevant 
topics and deconstructing issues along with the audience. 

6:00pm-7:00pm 

Fresh Air with Terry Gross 

Repeat of 3pm broadcast. 


KTBR/KRVM LANE & DOUGLAS CO. ONLY: 


6:00pm-—7:00pm 
News & Notes 
Repeat of 3pm broadcast. 


A 


7:00pm-8:00pm 
As It Happens 
National and international news from the Canadian 
Broadcasting Corporation. 
8:00pm—10:00pm 
The Jefferson Exchange 
Repeat of 8am broadcast. 


10:00pm—8:00am 
BBC World Service 


§:00am-—8:00am 
BBC World Service 


8:00am-9:00am 
Marketplace Money 

Kai Ryssdal hosts an hour-long program which 
addresses issues of personal finance in terms everyone 
can understand. 

9:00am-10:00am 

Studio 360 

Hosted by novelist and journalist Kurt Andersen, Studio 360 
explores art's creative influence and transformative power in 
everyday life through richly textured stories and insightful 
conversation about everything from opera to comic books. 


10:00am-1 2:00pm 

West Coast Live 
From San Francisco, host Sedge Thomson puts together 
this eclectic weekly variety show, with musicians, writers, 
actors, and lots of surprises. 


12:00pm-2:00pm 
Whad'Ya Know with Michael Feldman 

Whad’Ya Know is a two-hour comedy/quiz/interview show 
that is dynamic, varied, and thoroughly entertaining. Host 
and quizmaster Michael Feldman invites contestants to 
answer questions drawn from his seemingly limitless store of 
insignificant information. Regular program elements include 
the ‘Whad'Ya Know Quiz,” “All the News That Isn’t,” 
“Thanks for the Memos,” and “Town of the Week.” 


2:00pm-3:00pm 
This American Life 
Hosted by talented producer Ira Glass, This American Life 
documents and describes contemporary America through 
exploring a weekly theme. The program uses a mix of radio 


monologues, mini-documentaries, “found tape,” and unusu- 
al music. 


3:00pm-5:00pm 
A Prairie Home Companion 
with Garrison Keillor 
A showcase for original, unforgettable comedy by America’s 
foremost humorist, with sound effects by wizard Tom Keith 
and music by guests like Lyle Lovett, Emmylou Harris, and 
Joel Gray. This two-hour program plays to sold-out audi- 
ences, broadcasts live nationally from St. Paul, New York 
and cities and towns across the country. The “News from 
Lake Wobegon” is always a high point of the program. 


§:00pm—6:00pm 
Selected Shorts 
A program that matches Oscar and Tony Award-winning 
actors with short stories written by acclaimed contemporary 
and classic authors. 


6:00pm-—7:00pm 
Fresh Air Weekend 


7:00pm-8:00pm 
New Dimensions 


8:00pm-8:00am | 
BBC World Service 


5:00am—8:00am 2 
BBC World Service 


8:00am-10:00am 
To the Best of Our Knowledge 

Interviews and features about contemporary political, eco- 
nomic and cultural issues, produced by Wisconsin Public 
Radio. 

10:00am—11:00pm 

On The Media 
A program that decodes what is heard, read, and viewed in 
the media every day. 


11:00am-12:00pm 
Marketplace Money 
Repeat of Saturday's broadcast. 


12:00pm-2:00pm 
A Prairie Home Companion 
Repeat of Saturday's broadcast. 


2:00pm-3:00pm 
This American Life 
Repeat of Saturday's broadcast. 


3:00pm—4:00pm 
Studio 360 
Repeat of Saturday’s broadcast. 


3:00pm—4:00pm 
Le Show 
Actor and satirist Harry Shearer (one of the creators of the 
spoof band “Spinal Tap”) creates this weekly mix of music 
and very biting satire. 
rl . 


4:00pm-5:00pm 
Zorba Paster on Your Health 
Family practitioner Zorba Paster, MD, hosts this live nation- 
al callin about your personal health. 


5:00pm-6:00pm 
Documentary Hour 
Selected documentary episodes and series from a diverse 
range of producers. 


6:00pm—7:00pm 
People’s Pharmacy 


7:00pm-8:00pm 
The Parent's Journal 
Parenting today is tougher than ever. On this weekly pro- 
gram, host Bobbi Connor interviews experts in education, 
medicine, and child development for helpful advice to parents. 


8:00pm-—8:00am | 
BBC World Service 


Profile From p. 18 


and 27 years later realized her dream of 
playing in a rock and roll band when she 
started performing with the all-woman 
group, Blue Lightning. Additionally, learn- 
ing Latin/Cuban drumming and percus- 
sion, and singing with the Women With 
Wings choir currently fulfill her desire to 
bea part of music. “Music had always been 
a major, vibrant part of myself that can go 
directly to my heart and soul, enabling me 
to experience a great deal of joy. For years 
I pushed it aside, labeling it not as impor- 
tant as other “accomplishments” that our 
culture holds dear- namely the act of earn- 
ing large amounts of money, and making a 
name for oneself.” 

Subbing for The Folk Show brings 
another welcome dose of music, lots of it 
new, to Karen’s life, as well as fulfilling 
another childhood dream- that of being a 


DJ. She views being able to pick and play. 


three hours of music that hundreds of peo- 
ple will listen to, as an honor and strives to 
create sets that hold together thematically, 
as well as musically. “Our world seems at a 
definite turning point, where we choose, 
with our every act, and in the small details 
of our lives, what kind of future we make 
for ourselves, and the rest of life on this 
planet.” HM} 


NATIONAL PUBLIC 


RADIO 
635 Massachusetts Ave. NW 
Washington DC 20001 
Audience Services: 
(202) 513-3232 
Tapes and Transcripts: 
Toll-free Number: 
877-NPR TEXT 
(877-677-8398) 
Www.npr.org/ 


ALL THINGS CONSIDERED 
1-877-677-8398 
www.npr.org/programs/atc/ 


CAR TALK 
1-888-CAR-TALK 
cartalk.cars.com/ 


DIANE REHM SHOW 
Call-in line: 1-800-433-8850 
drehm@wamu.org 
www.wamu.org/rehm.html 


FRESH AIR 
Tapes, transcripts 1-877-213-7374 
freshair@whyy.org 
whyy.org/freshair/ 

LIVING ON EARTH 
1-800-218-9988 
www.loe.org/ 


MARIAN McPARTLAND'S 
PIANO JAZZ 
(803) 737-3412 
pj@scetv.org 
wawscem.org/pi/ 
MORNING EDITION 
Listener line: (202) 842-5044 
www.npr.org/programs/morning 
NEWS AND NOTES 
WITH FARA! CHIDEYA 
waw.npr.org/programs/ 
newsnotes 
ON THE MEDIA 
onthemedia@wnyc.org 
wwwwnycorg/onthemedia/ 
ON POINT 
onpoint@wobur.org 
* wawonpointradio.org 
TALK OF THE NATION 
www. nprorg/programs/totn/ 
TALK OF THE NATION 
SCIENCE FRIDAY 
www.npr.org/programs/safr/ 
THISTLE & SHAMROCK 
waw.npr.org/programs/thistle/ 
WEEKEND EDITION SATURDAY 
www.npr.org/programs/wesal/ 
WEEKEND EDITION SUNDAY 
www.nprorg/programs/wesun/ 


PUBLIC RADIO 


INTERNATIONAL 
100 North Sixth St, Suite 900A, 
Minneapolis MN 55403 


(612) 338-5000 - wwwpn.org/ 


AFROPOP WORLDWIDE 
afropop@aol.com 
ww.afropop.org/ 


ram Producer Directo 


BBC WORLD SERVICE 
www bbcco.uk/home/ 
today/indexshtml 


FROM THE TOP 
fttradio@aol.com 
wwwfromthetop.net/ 


ECHOES 
(215) 458-1110 
echoes@echoes.org 
www.echoes.org/ 
Orders: 1-800-321-ECHO 
echodisc.com 


STUDIO 360 
wwwawnycorg/new/Studio360/ 
studio360letters@hotmail.com 


THE WORLD 
webmaster @world.wgbh.org 
www.theworld.org/ 


THIS AMERICAN LIFE 
312-832-3380 
tadio@well.com 
wwwkoworg//tamlife/indexhtm! 


TO THE BEST OF OUR KNOWLEDGE 
Orders 1-800-747-7444 
fleming@vilas.uwexedu 
www.wpr.org/book/ 

TO THE POINT 
www.moretothepoint.com 


WHAD'YA KNOW? 
1-800-942-5669 
whadyaknow@vilas.uwexedu 
wew.notmuch.com/ 


WORLD CAFE 


WXPN (215) 898-6677 
wwwxpn.org/sections/ 
world_cafe.html 

ZORBA PASTER ON YOUR HEALTH 
1-800-462-7413 
www.wpr.org/zorba/ 
zorba.html 


AMERICAN PUBLIC 
MEDIA 

45 East Seventh Street 

Saint Paul, MN USA 55101 

(651) 290-1212 

(800) 228-7123 
mail@americanpublicmedia.org 
americanpublicmedia.org/ 


AS IT HAPPENS 
www.radio.cbc.ca/programs/asithapp 
ens/ 
aih@toronto.cbc.ca 

A PRAIRIE HOME COMPANION os 
www prairiehome.org 
phc@mpr.org 

MARKETPLACE MONEY 
www. marketplace.org 
money@marketplace.org 


ST. PAUL SUNDAY 
wwwsaintpaulsunday.org 
http/saintpaulsunday.publicadio.org/ 
contady for listener emails. 

WRITER'S ALMANAC 
www.writersalmanac.org 
mail@mpr.org 


INDEPENDENT 
PRODUCERS 


E-TOWN 
P.O. Box 954 
Boulder, Colorado 80306-0954 
(303) 443-8696 
info@etown.org - www.etown.org 


EARTH & SKY 
P.O. Box 2203, Austin, TX 78768 
(512) 477-4441 
people@earthsky.com 
www.earthsky.com 


EUROQUEST 
Witte Kruislaan 55 
PO Box 222, 1200 JG Hilversum 
Nederland - www.mw.nl 


GRATEFUL DEAD HOUR 
Truth & Fun, Inc. 
484 Lake Park Ave., #102 
Oakland, CA 94610 
tnf@well.com 
www.trufun.com/ 
gdhour.htm! 


HERE & NOW 
WBUR, 890 Commonwealth Ave. 
Boston, MA 02215 
1-800-909-9287 
Letters@Here-Now.org 
www. here-now.org/ 


LATE NIGHT JAZZ with Bob Parlocha 
1-773-279-2000 - www.wimtcom 


MUSIC FROM THE 
HEARTS OF SPACE 
PO Box 31321, 
San Francisco CA 94131 
(415) 242-8888 - info@hos.com 
www.hos.com/ 


MILLENNIUM OF MUSIC 
WETA-FM, PO Box 2626, 
Washington DC 20006 
1-800-491-8863 
jhicks@wdv.com 
www.welv.com/mofm.htm! 


NEW DIMENSIONS RADIO 
PO Box 569, Ukiah CA 95482 
(707) 468-9830 - 1-800-935-8273 
info@newdimensions.org 
www.newdimensions.org/ 


OPEN SOURCE 
www.radioopensource.org 


THE PARENTS JOURNAL 
information@parentsjournal.com 
Www. parentsjoumnal.com/ 


PEOPLE'S PHARMACY 
WUNCFM, 120 Friday Center Drive, 
Chapel Hill NC 27517 
1-888-472-3366 
Www.Wwuncorg/tpp/ 


TECH NATION 
www.technation.com 


WEST COAST LIVE 
2124 Kittredge St. #350 
Berkeley, CA 94704 
(510) 549-1475 (office) 
(415) 664-9500 
(tickets/reservations) 
www.wcLorg 
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ALTERNATIVE ENERGY/ 
RESOURCE CONSERVATION 


3 Phases Energy Services 
wwww.3phases.com 
Energy Independence 
Idleyld Park, OR - 541.496.3987 
Energy Outfitters 
Grants Pass, OR - (800) GOSOLAR 
Pacific Power's Blue Sky Program 
Www pacificpowernet 
Renewable Pioneers Program 
City of Ashland Conservation Commission 
\ww.greenashland.org 
Rising Phoenix Biofuels 
4543 S. Pacific Hwy - Phoenix, OR 
S.M.AR.T. Business Program: 
Saving Money & Resources Together 
Jackson County Recycling Partnership 
WWW roguesmartorg 


ARCHITECTURE & CONSTRUCTION 


Archerd & Dresner 
Ashland, OR - (541) 482-8856 
Jackson County Homebuilders Association 
Wwwihbajc.com 
Josephine County Homebuilders 
Association - wwwhomebuildersofjoco.com 
Mastercraft Wood Floors 
Ashland, OR - (541) 482-2508 
Medinger Construction 
Ashland, OR - (541) 482-396) 
Jerry Nutter, Contractor 
Ashland, OR - (541) 488-2017 
Weldon & Sons Building & Remodeling 
Coos Bay, OR - (541) 267-2690 


AUTOMOTIVE 


Ashland Motor Company 
ivy. 99 N, 1-5 Ext 19 - (541) 482-2600 
Ed’s Tire Factory 
Medford, QR - (541) 779-3421 
Franklin Auto Parts 
Redding, CA - (530) 223-1561 
Henry's Foreign Automotive Service 
Proenwy, OR - (541) 535-1775 
ioe’s Super Lube 
Coes Bay, OR - (541) 269-5323 
North Bend, OR - (541) 756-7218 
___NAPA Auto Parts 

Serving Shasta & Siskiyou Counties 
North State Transmissions 
Yreka, CA - (530) 842-6790 


BOOKS & MUSIC 


Berliner’s Comucopia 
Eureka, CA - (707) 444-2378 
Eugene, OR - (541)484-3777 

The Book Store 
Yreka - (530) 842-2125 
; Music Coop 
Ashland, OR - (541) 482-3115 
Off the Record CD’s & Tapes 
North Bend, OR - (541) 751-030) 
Sister Ray’s Music 
Klamath Falls - (541) 684-3071 
Soundpeace 
Ashland, OR - (541) 482-3633 
Winter River Books & Gallery 
Bandon, OR - (541) 347-4111 


BUILDING SUPPLIES & HOME 
IMPROVEMENT; 


BRING Recycling 
Eugene, OR - www. bnnegrecycling.org 
Fart's True Value Hardware 
Coos Bay » (541) 267-2137 
Coquille - (541) 396-3161 
Habitat for Humanity's 
Bargain Building Warehouse 
Medford, OR - (541) 779-1983 
Holy Smoke, Inc. 
Yreka, CA 530-841-184] 
Miller Paints 
Medford, Ashland and Eugene 
www. millerpaint.com 
Superior Windows & Doors, Inc. 
Ashland, OR - wwwsuperior4windows.com 
(541) 482.0061 


BUSINESS/INTERNET SERVICES 


Coastal Business Systems 
Redding, CA - (530) 223-1555 
Oregon DataWorks 
oregondataworks.com - (541)201-9965 

_ Project A 
WW projecta.com - (541)488-1702 


ECOLOGY, ENGINEERING & PLANNING 


SHN Consulting Engineers & Geologists 
Yreka/Redding/Coos Bay - wwwshn-engr.com 
Shoji Planning and Development, LLC 
Coos Bay, OR - wwv.shojiplanning.com 
Spring Rivers Ecological Services 
WWWwsspnngrivers.com - (530) 926-6559 


EDUCATION 


Concordia University 
(800) 321-9371 - wwv.concordiateacher.com. 
Green Mountain College 
Poultney, VT - wwv.greenmtn.edu 
Montessori Children’s House of Shady Oaks 
Redding, CA - (530) 222-0355 
Network Charter School 
Eugene, OR - 541-344-1229 
Shoreline Education for Awareness 
Bandon, OR - (541) 347-3683 
Siskiyou Field Institute 
Takilma, OR - (541) 592-4459 
Southern Oregon University 
Ashland, OR - (541) 552-6331 


ENTERTAINMENT 


Mania Kelly Productions 
Ashland, OR - www.mkpmusic.com 
Kla-Mo-Ya Casino 
wwww.klamoya.com 
MadRo Productions 
Ashland, OR 
Oregon Cabaret Theatre 
Ashland, OR - www.oregoncabaret.com 
Oregon Coast Music Assocation 
Coos Bay, OR - (541) 267-0938 
Oregon Shakespeare Festival 
www.osfashland.org - (541) 482-4331 
Oregon Stage Works 
Ashland, OR - (541) 482-2334 
Rogue Theatre 
Grants Pass, OR - (541) 471-1316 
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Program Underwriter Directory 


Jefferson Public Radio gratefully recognizes the many businesses and individuals who make our programming possible through program 
underwriting. Please patronize their businesses and let them know you appreciate their support for JPR. 


Rogue Valley Chorale 


Ross Ragland Theater 
Klamath Falls, OR - 541.884.L-1-V-E 


Southern Oregon Repertory Singers 


The Stage Door Cabaret 


Mt Shasta, CA - wwwsstagedoorcabaret.com 


St. Clair Productions 


wwwstclairevents.com : (541) 535-3562 


SpiritDance Community Dance Jam 
Ashland, OR - (541) 301-5006 


FINANGIAL & INSURANCE 


A Street Financial Advisors 
Ashland, OR - (541) 488-7150 
Ashland Financial Solutions 


(541) 488-0460 - wwwvashlandfinancial.com 


Ashland Insurance 
Medford 857-0679 - Ashland 482-0831 


Margaret R. Beck CLU 
Redding, CA (530) 225-8583 
Cascadia Investment Consultants 


(888) 686-6164 - wwv.cascadiaconsultants.com 


KeyBank 
Key.com 
Morgan Wealth Management 
Medford, OR - (541)608-0207 
Moss Adams of Medford, LLP - CPAs 
Medford, OR - (541) 773-2214 
PacificSource 
Www.pacificsource.com 
Rogue River Mortgage 
Grants Pass 476-6672 - Medford 776-7997 
Peter W. Sage/Solomon Smith Barney 
Medford, OR - (541) 772-0242 
State Farm Insurance Agents 
Serving Norther California 
Jett Avery, Isabelle Curd, Marlene Gerboth, 
John “Grondo” Grondalski, Mike Hendricks, 
Marlene Lamoureaux, Sherry Miller, 
PJ, “Paul” Nicholson 
State Farm Insurance Agents 
Serving Southern Oregon 
Jamie Anderson, J. Lindeen Brown, Bill Cobb, 
Brian Conrad, Shane Cunningham, Paul Finch, 
Renée Frati, Kelley Janzen, Judi Johnson, Phill 
Kensler, Spike Moore, Larry Nicholson, Robert 
Pinnell, Ray Prather, Steve Roberts, Blair 
Sturgill, Debbie Thompson, Shannon Walker, 
David Wise, Rory Wold 
State Farm Insurance & Financial Services 
Sterling Savings Bank 
wwwsterlingsavingsbank.com 


FINE FOOD & BEVERAGES 
Ashland Food Co-op 
Ashland, OR - (541) 482-2237 
Coos Head Food Store 
North Bend, OR - (541) 756-7264 
Crystal Fresh Bottled Water 
Grants Pass, OR - (541) 779-7827 
Eden Valley Naturals 
Coquille, OR - (541) 396-4823 
Emerald Valley Kitchen 
Eugene, OR - (541) 688-3297 
Fry Family Farms 
(541) 535-3096 « vw {ryfamilyfarm.com 
Gold River Distributing 
Medford, OR - (541) 773-4641 
Gooseberries Real Food Market 
Grants Pass, OR - (541) 471-2700 


Market of Choice 
Ashland, OR - (541) 488-2773 
Nightfire Natural Foods 
Klamath Falls, OR - (541) 850-1100 
Oregon Wine Cellars, Etc. 
Coos Bay, OR - (541) 267-0300 
Rogue Creamery 
Central Point, OR 
Www. roguecreamery.com 
Shop N Kart Grocery 
Ashland, OR - (541) 488-1579 
Sundance Natural Foods 
Eugene, OR - (541)343-9142 
Red Barn Natural Foods - 
Eugene, OR : (541) 342-7503 


FLORISTS 


Flowertyme 
Ashland - (541) 488-1588 


FURNITURE & HOME DECOR 
A Rug For All Reasons 
Medford - 732-1424 
Ethan Allen/Parmer’s Furniture 
Redding, CA - (530) 244-7110 
Town & Country Interiors 
Redding, CA - (530) 221-6505 


GAULERIES & FRAMING 
The Art Connection 
Coos Bay, OR : (541) 267-0186 
Bandon Glass Art Studio 
Bandon, OR - (541) 347-4723 
Coos Art Museum 
Coos Bay, OR - (541) 267-3901 
Davis & Cline Gallery, Ashland 
davisandcline.com - (877) 482-2069 
Houston’s Custom Framing & Fine Art 
Ashland, OR - (541) 482-1983 
Graphic Emporium 
Redding, CA - (530) 2441-4278 
Kevin Lahey Gallery 
Mount Shasta, CA - www.kevinlahey.com 
The Living Gallery 
Ashland, OR - (541) 482-9795 
Rogue Gallery & Art Center 
Medford, OR - www.roguegallery.org 
Second Street Gallery 
Bandon, OR - (541) 347-4133 


Swanson Images 
Weed, CA - (530) 938-0600 


HEALTH CARE 
Asante Health System 
Medford, OR - (541) 608-4100 
Ashland Community Hospital 
Ashland, OR - (541) 482-2441 
Cardiology Consultants 
Medford, OR - (541) 608-5600 
Cinnabar Swan Healing Arts 
Ashland, OR - www.cinnabarswan.com 
Gastroenterology Consultants, P.C. 
Medford, OR - (541) 779-8367 
Deborah Gordon, MD 
Ashland, OR - (541) 482-8333 
Dr. Mark Greenberg — 
(541) 482-1712 - www.advanced-pain-care.com 
Imperia Laser Eye Centers 
(877) 2020-NOW - imperiavision.com 


te 


Klamath Medical Clinic 
1905 Main St, Klamath Falls - (541) 882-4691 
Kathleen Manley, D.C. 
Ashland, OR - (541) 482-3362 
_ MD Imaging 
Redding, CA - (800) 794-XRAY 
Medical Eye Center 
Medford, OR - (800) 824-2688 
Mercy Medical Center - Redding 
Mercy Medical Center - Mt. Shasta 
24-MERCY 
Merle West Medical Center 
Klamath Falls, OR - (541) 882-6311 
Ann Michael, D.C.- Chiropractor 
Klamath Falls, OR - (503) 883-2263 
OB/GYN Health Center 
Medford, OR - (541) 779-3460 
Oregon Advanced Imaging 
(541) 608-0350 - www.oaimaging.com 
Providence Medical Group 
Medford, OR - (541) 732-6003 
Redding Family Medical Group 
Redding, CA - (530) 244-4034 
Dr. Lonn Robertson Family Dentistry 
Springfield, OR (541) 746-6517 
Dr. Raymond Saxer, DC 
Redding, CA - (530) 223-3263 
Shasta Regional Medical Center 
Redding, CA 
Siskiyou Women’s Health Care 
Ashland, OR - 541-482-9445 
siskiyouwomen.com 
Bryan Sohl, MD, Maternal Fetal 
Medford, OR - (541) 608-5983 
Ronald G. Worland, MD, Plastic Surgery 
Medford, OR - (541) 773-2110 


HOME, GARDEN & GIFT 


Cedar Electric Lighting Showroom 
North Bend, OR - (541) 756-3402 
Cone 9 Cookware & Espresso Bar 
North Bend, OR - (541) 756-4535 
Coos Bay Satellite, Audio and Spa 
Coos Bay, OR (541) 266-8927 
www justimaginit.com 
Naturalyards 
(541) 488-0838 - www.naturalyards.com. 
Northwest Nature Shop 
Ashland, OR - (541) 482-3241 
Ordway’s Nursery / Ordway’s Indoors 
Coos Bay, OR - (541) 269-2493 
Phoenix Organics Garden & 
Eco-Building Center 
4543 S. Pacific Hwy, Phoenix, OR 
(541) 535-1134 
Rogue Valley Roses 
Phoenix - www.roguevalleyroses.com 
Soul Connections 
Mt Shasta, CA - soulconnectionstore.com 
Wild Birds Unlimited 
Medford, OR - (541) 770-1104 


INDIVIDUALS, BUSINESSES 
& ORGANIZATIONS 
City of Ashland 
Conservation Commission 
Ashland, OR - www.greenashland.org 
ClayFolk 
www.clayfolk.org 
First 5 Shasta 
Redding, CA - www.first5shasta.org 
FOTAS (Friends of the Animal Shelter) 
www.whiskersonwheels.org 
Havurah Shir Hadash 
Ashland, OR - www.havurehshithadash.org 
Jefferson Classical Guitar Society 
Klamath County Library Foundation 
Klamath Falls, OR - (541) 882-8894 


Klamath-Sisktyou Wildlands Center 
www.kswild.org 
Lithia Artisans Market 
Ashland, OR - Calle Guanajuato 
Charles & Lupe McHenry 
On behalf of Access Food Share 
Medford Fabrication 
Medford, OR - (541) 779-1970 
Northland Cable Television 
Mt Shasta, CA (530) 926-6128 
Oregon Community Foundation 
Medford - 541-773-8987 
Oregon Cultural Trust 
www.culturaltrust.org 
The Fran & Tim Orrok Family Fund 
Dr. John Wm. and Betty Long Unruh 


Fund of the Oregon Community Foundation 


Rogue Valley Growers & Crafters Market 
Medford & Ashland 
Rogue Valley Transportation District 
Medford, OR - www.ntd.org 
ScienceWorks Hands-On Museum 
Ashland, OR 
wwwsscenceworksmuseum.org 
Siskiyou Land Trust 
Mount Shasta, CA 
Smart Business Program 
www.RogueSMART.org 


The Southem Oregon Land Conservancy 


(541) 482-3069 - wwwlandconserve.org 
Norm, Kathy & Spencer Smith 
Roseburg, OR 
The World 
Coos Bay, OR - (541) 269-1222 


LANDSCAPING & GARDENING 


Ashland Greenhouses 
ashlandgreenhouses.com 
Commercial Landscape Services 
Redding, CA - (530) 223-6327 
Creekside Gardens 
Redding, CA - (530) 229-0765 
Plant Oregon 
Talent, OR « (541) 535-3531 
Upcountry Gardens 
Shingletown, CA - (530) 474-3240 


LEGAL SERVICES 


. Black, Chapman, Webber & Stevens 
Attomeys serving Medford, Grants Pass, 
Klamath Falls, Bandon & Yreka 
(541) 72-9850 
Michael Brian 
Medford, OR - (541) 772-1334 
Foss, Whitty, Littlefield, 
McDaniel & Bodkin, LLP 
Coos Bay, OR - (541) 267-2156 
The Law Offices of James L. Pierce 
Mt Shasta, CA - (530)926-0745 
Law offices of Jeffrey C. Stotter 
Redding, CA - (530) 241-6384 
David G. Terry, P.C. 
Roseburg, OR - (541)673-9892 


| MUSEUMS | 


Coos Art Museum 
Coos Bay, OR - (541) 267-3901 
Douglas County Museum of History 
& Natural History 
www.co.douglas.or.us/museum 
(541) 957-7007 
Jacksonville Museum & 
Children’s Museum 
Jacksonville, OR - (541) 773-6536 
Schneider Museum of Art 
Ashland, OR - (541) 552-6245 
ScienceWorks Hands-On Museum 
Ashland, Oregon - (541) 482-6767 


Turtle Bay Exploration Park 
Redding, CA - wwwturtlebay.org 


REAL ESTATE 


CARR Real Estate Appraisals 
Redding, CA - (530) 221-6023 
Century 21 Best Realty, Coos Bay 
(B00) 641-1653 
Anne Collins & Diana Crawford 
Prudential Seaboard Properties 
Coos Bay, OR - (541) 269-0355 
Hawks & Co. Realtors 
Roseburg, OR - (541)673-6499 
® Sherry McManus, Coldwell Banker 
Klamath Falls, OR - (541) 884-1343 
Bob & Sandee Sparks of 
Real Estate Professionals/GMAC 
www.reddinghomes.biz - (530) 515-9097 


RECREATION 


Ashland Outdoor Store 
Ashland, OR - (541) 488-1202 
The Bike Shop 
Redding, CA - (530) 223-1205 
Hellgate Excursions 
Grants Pass, OR - (800) 648-4874 
McKenzie Outfitters 
Medford, OR - (541) 773-5145 
Redding Sports LTD 
Redding, CA - (530) 221-7333 
Rogue Valley Cycle Sport 
Ashland & Medford, OR - (541) 488-0581 
Rogue Valley Runners 
Ashland, OR ~ (541) 201-0014 
www.roguevalleyrunners.com. 
Sims Cycle & Fitness 
Medford, OR - wwwssimscycle.com 
Upper Sacramento River Exchange 
Dunsmuir, CA - (530) 235-2012 


RESTAURANTS 


Avalon Bar and Grill 
Talent, OR - (541) 512-8864 
The Black Sheep 
Ashland, OR - (541) 482-6414 
The Breadboard Restaurant 
Ashland, OR - (541) 488-0295 
Brothers Restaurant 
Ashland, OR - (541) 482-9671 

. Café 2000 
North Bend, OR - 541-751-1999 
Café Maddalena 
Dunsmuir, CA - (530) 235-2725 
Caffe Café 
Talent, OR 
Comerstone Bakery & Cafe 
Dunsmuir, CA (530) 235-4677 
Cozmic Pizza 
Ashland, OR - (541)482-0844 
Greenleaf Restaurant 
: Ashland, OR - (541) 482-2808 
Kaleidoscope Pizzeria & Pub 
Medford, OR - (541) 779-7787 
Lord Bennetts 
Bandon, OR 
Roger's Zoo 
North Bend, OR - (541) 756-2550 
Sengthongs 
Dunsmuir, CA - (530) 235-4770 
Soco’s Mexican Restaurant 
Ashland & Phoenix, OR - (541) 488-5709 
Summer Jo's 
Grants Pass, OR - summerjo.com 
The Village Pantry Restaurants 
Eureka - Arcata - McKinleyville 
Wild Goose Café & Bar 
Ashland, OR - (541) 488-4103 


RETIREMENT CENTERS 
Anna Maria Creekside 
Medford, OR - (541) 774-1822 


Linus Oakes Retirement Center 
Roseburg, OR - (541) 677-4800 


TRAVEL/LODGING 


Ashland Springs Hotel 
ashlandspningshotel.com - (541) 488-1700 
Ashland’s Tudor House 
Ashland, OR - (541) 488-4428 
Chateau at the Oregon Caves 
www.oregoncavesoutfitters.com 
(541) 592-3400 
Cold Creek Inn 
Mt Shasta - www.coldcreekinn.com 
Travel Essentials 
Ashland, OR - (541) 482-7383 
WildSpring Guest Habitat 
Port Orford, OR - www.wildspring.com 


VETERINARIANS/ANIMAL 
CARE & ADOPTION 


Friends of the Animal! Shelter 
wwwwhiskersonwheels.org - (541) 292-9649 


Bug a Boo Children’s Wear 
Ashland, OR - (541) 482-4881 
Circle of Yams 
Klamath Falls, OR - www.circleofyams.com 
Claudia’s Collection 
Coquille, OR - (541) 396-5744 
Directions 
Mt Shasta, CA - (530) 926-2367 
Earthly Goods 
Ashland, OR - (541) 488-8080 
Elegant Sole 
Redding, CA - (530) 245-0231 
Footwise — The Birkenstock Store 
Eugene, OR - wwwfootwise.com 
Heart and Hands 
Ashland, OR - (541) 488-3576 
Inti Imports 
Ashland, OR - www.yogaclothes.com 
Nimbus 
Ashland, OR - (541) 482-3621 
Nomis Shoes 
Medford, OR - (541) 772-2123 
The Websters 
Ashland, OR - (541) 482-9801DROPS 


WELLNESS / BEAUTY / SPAS 


Blue Giraffe Day Spa Salon 

Ashland - (541) 488-3335 

_ Divine Motion Yoga 

Dunsmuir, CA - www.divinemotionyoga.com 
Five Element Acupuncture and 
_ Holistic Medicine 
Jacksonville & Ashland - (541) 261-8854 
Hair City 
Ashland, OR - (541) 488-4663 
Hot Spring Spa 

Medford, OR - (541) 779-9411 


Waterstone Mineral Springs Spa 
Ashland, OR - (541) 488-0325 


WINERIES & BREWERIES 


Valley View Winery 
Jacksonville, OR - (541) 899-8468 
Weisinger’s Winery of Ashland 

Www.Weisingers.com 
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Hecordings 


JPR Staff & Volunteers 


Best of 2006 


Thoughts from the desk of JPR Music Director, Eric Alan: 


lready, it’s that time of year again: the 
holidays approach, and we grow re- 
¥ flective about the best music of the year. 
With the ability to release new CDs ever 
more accessible to the masses—one industry 
figure claims a thirty-seven percent increase 
in the number of new releases in the past 
year—the incoming musical tide was greater 
than ever at JPR in 2006. That meant more 
musical treasures, yet a harder time sifting 
through it all to find them. We each found 
our personal delights, and the joy of shar- 
ing them with our radio audience. 
Here are a few of our favorites: 


Eric Alan 


Music Director/ Open Air Host 


For once, my own taste and the main- 
stream found a common point: after ignoring 
the previous pop CDs of John Mayer, I found 
his new soul release Continuum stunning, 
with its combination of terrific singing, 
insightful songwriting and subtle guitar virtu- 
osity. Of equal stature was Ray Lamontagne’s 
second release, Till the Sun Turns Black, with 
his aching voice always echoing in my mind 
long after the notes faded. The French and 
Caribbean influences of Jehro’s self-titled CD 
were the year’s best surprise—a simple and 
gorgeous feel-good album sung in English and 
other languages. The Mark Knopfler/ 
Emmylou Harris collaboration All the 
Roadrunning was predictably brilliant; as was 
the Reunion of the great Celtic band Solas. 
The veteran subdudes continued their 
renewed career with one of their best, Behind 
the Levee. In the blues, the standout to me 
was the retro ’50s feel of James Hunter’s 
People Gonna Talk. In world music, the 
Mexican/Irish guitarists Rodrigo y Gabriela 
self-titled debut provided a percussive take on 
acoustic flamenco influenced by heavy metal 
that’s original and unsurpassed. And, alas, 
nothing from the jazz world made my list this 
year—unless you count the jazz aspects of the 
amazing Bruce Hornsby box set, /ntersec- 
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tions [1985-2005], which is not just a retro- 
spective but a 4 CD/1 DVD extravaganza pre- 
senting a vast array of masterful live perform- 
ances as well as studio gems. 


Jeannine Rossa 
JPR Volunteer/lHorld Beat Show Host 


All of the albums below can be listened 
to in their entirety. For those of you who 
make your own mixes, check the November 
and December playlists for shows featuring 
my favorite “singles.” 

TOP...11 (Alphabetically) 

Ali Farka Toure - Savane (World 
Circuit) Mali: The Master’s last CD, and it 
is masterful. 

Cesaria Evora - Rogamar (Lusafrica) 
Cape Verde: The most fun of all of her 
albums. Great for summer dinner parties. 

Cheikh L6 - Lamp Fall (World Circuit) 
Senegal: Has an incredible ear for other 
African and American musical styles; roots 
it all with mbalax and talking drum. A level 
above many other Senegalese musicians. 

Gecko Turner - Guapapasea! 
(Quango/Love Monk) Spain: Sense of fun, 
way funky beats, and happily Euro-Latin. 

Lenine - Lenine (Six Degrees) Brazil: 
Rock, singer-songwriting, sonic exploration, 
it’s all there, and it’s all Brazilian. Great stuff. 

Rebeca Mauledn - Descarga en 
California (Pimienta Records) Cuba/US: Solid 
Cuban “jazz” jam; incredible rhythms. African 
and Latin enthusiasts alike will groove. 

Rodrigo y Gabriela - Rodrigo y 
Gabriela (RTO Records) Mexico: “Rock 


.star” acoustic guitar. Incredible. Even the 


DVD is amazing.. 

Rosa Passos - Rosa (Telarc) Brazil: 
Brazil is such a musical powerhouse. What is 
sticking with me is this delicate, lovely album. 

Susheela Raman - Music for Crocodiles 
(Narada) Australia/UK: Intelligent, interna- 
tionally-flavored singer-songwriting; English 
& Hindi lyrics. 

Toumani Diabate and his Symmetric 
Orchestra - Boulevard d’Independence 
(World Circuit) Mali: Lots of horns and big 


band, but solidly based in Mali’s great musi- 
cal traditions. An sense of energy and joy 
not always apparent in Malian music. 

Yungchen Lhamo - Ama (Real World) 
Tibet. Not as accessible as the others, but 
moving and lovely nonetheless. 

P.S. See Folk Show faves for Celtic 
offerings. 


Shanna Simmons 
JPR Volunteer/Open Air Host 


Here are the releases that stand out as 
the soundtrack to my 2006. For starters, 
Bruce Springsteen’s We Shall Overcome: 
The Seeger Sessions...t’s exactly as it should 
be. Other established artists that top my list 
are Mark Knopfler and Emmylou ‘Harris. 
Their collaboration All the Roadrunning fea- 
tures perfectly understated songs and beau- 
tifully showcases these two familiar voices. 
RobinElla shines on Solace for the Lonely. 
She strays from her string band roots but 
retains the strength of America’s acoustic 
traditions, taking inspiration from the place 
where jazz, blues, bluegrass, and country 
music diverged nearly a century ago. Zero 7 
has again blurred the lines of musical genre 
on its third release, The Garden. Zero 7’s 
Sam Hardaker and Henry Binns bring back 
the dynamic, emotive layering and intermit- 
tent vocals of their previous trip-hop sound- 
scapes but add in pulsing tempos and witty 
pop as well. Thom Yorke experiments with 
electronic music on The Eraser. The 
Radiohead frontman stepped out of the rock 
milieu to pursue his electronic vision - one 
that is raw, gritty, dark, and excellent. Yell 
Fire! follows Michael Franti’s pilgrimage to 
war torn areas of the Middle East. He’s still 
fighting injustice and still delivering pump- 
ing hip hop anthems. Indie songstress Chan 
Marshall, known as Cat Power, returned to 
Memphis to recruit her soul music heroes for 
her release The Greatest. It has a retro sound 
with full arrangements, some great loose 
grooves, and serious introspection, too. Last, 
a worthy debut: Nino Moschella’s The Fix. 
This multi-instrumentalist creates sexy eth- 
nic grooves that you don’t want to end. 


George Ewart 
JPR Volunteer/Jazz Sunday Host 


Vocalists: Something Old Borrowed New, 
Greg Pasenko (BluJazz productions). Covers 
rock and jazz classics (Hendricks, Wonder, 
Monk, Porter, Gershwin, Rodgers & Hart). 
Marilyn Harris with the LA. Jazz All-Stars 
Big Band (Wrightwood Records). Great band 
and vocalist; Bob Dorough guests on one 


tltrack. Mfr. Z, Zaxariades (Freeham Records). 
Tenderly, Wendolina (Sail Away 

Records). A sweetie and protégé of guitarist 

MMark Elf. Avenue of the Americas, Tom 


Little Victories 


HLellis (Beamtide). Puts lyrics to jazz classics, 
lilots of energy. Nancy King Live at the Jazz 
‘Standard with Fred Hersch (MaxJazz Vocal 
8Series). Originally Fred’s piano series date; 
TNancy was invited and ends up dominating. 

Big Band: Unheard Herd, Phil Woods 
«& the Los Angeles Jazz Orchestra (Jazzed 
iMedia). Emphysema Bird-acolyte plays hard 
Ibop charts. Live at Blues Alley, The Taylor 
,/ Fidyk Big Band (OA2). Seattle Big Band 
lhits hard. 

Quartets: Down the Line, David Sills 
‘(Origin Records). Fourth generation 
“Tristano-school student with mentor Gary 

Foster, Alan Broadbent and Larry Koonse 
Trios: The Thang, Anthony Wonsey 
(Sharp Nine Records). Tasty piano trio. 

Goin’ to Town, Live at the Green Mill, 
Deep Blue Organ Trio (Delmark). Organ, 
guitar, drum trio that cooks. Burgeoning, 
Jarrett Cherner Trio (Jarrett Cherner). 
Amazing multi-rhythmic pianist. Richie 
Cole Meets Art Pepper: A Piece of Jazz 
History (Jazz Excursion). Rare Art on clar- 
inet and alto with underappreciated pianist 
Roger Kellaway from 1982. 


Don Matthews 
JPR Classical Music Director/First Concert 
and Saturday Morning Opera Host 


First on my list is choral music by Eric 
Whitacre as performed by Polyphony on 
the Hyperion label (CDA67543). The com- 
poser was born in 1970 in Reno, Nevada, 
whose early music experiences include play- 
ing synthesizers in a techno-pop band. His 
music is often sublime and by the stan- 
dards of the 20th century, rather conserva- 
tive. He chooses texts from a wide variety 
of poets, among them, Runi, e.e. cummings 
and Octavio Paz. The singing is well suited 
to Whitacre’s music; it is dramatic and pow- 
erful, but always clear and well-balanced. 

Next is a CD on Nimbus (NI 5753) of 
orchestral ballet music by the composer 
Franz Schreker, who belongs to a group of 
composers that during the Nazi period 
were stigmatized as being degenerate and 
subsequently suppressed. Schreker’s music 
falls between the Romanticism of Wagner 
and the ‘new’ sounds of Schoenberg, Berg 
and Webern. The music is lush and well- 
crafted, representing a rather sultry, emo- 
tional romanticism and played with skill 
and restraint by the Lucerne Symphony 


Mari Gayatri Stein 


4“... Awad the meat shall twherit the earth.” 
| 


This art is reprinted with permission from the author. Mari’s most recent book of whimsical but wise art 
and text is Unleashing Your Inner Dog: Your Best Friend’s Guide to Life (New World Library). Her art has 
appeared in over 30 books, and she has taught yoga and meditation for many years. To order art and 
cards of the published work in the Jefferson Monthly and Mari’s other work, call 541.770.6035 or visit 


www.marigayatri.com 


Orchestra led by John Axelrod. The spread 
of anti-Semitism contributed to the end of 
Schreker’s career but his works are gradu- 
ally returning into the public eye. 

Finally, the 250th anniversary of 
Mozart’s birth saw many new releases includ- 
ing a new performance of La Clamenza di 
Tito on Harmonia Mundi (HMC 901923.24). 
Considered the result of a commission taken 
only for financial reasons when the compos- 
er was already ill and working on Die 
Zauberfléte, it has long put lovers of Mozart 
in a difficult position; how could the idea of 
failure be maintained in the face of such gor- 
geous music? René Jacobs’ new rendering 
removes that dilemma once and for all! The 
recording notes include a passionate defense 
of this work by Mr. Jacobs. 


Keri Green 
JPR Volunteer/Folk Show Host 


At this year’s holiday dinner party, I 
recommend these recordings for your juke- 
box. Each has stood the test of time 


throughout this past year and all have aged 
well. May you do the same, and please 
enjoy the gifts of the season! 


Classic & Contemporary Folk 


Solomon Burke, Nashville, (The One) 

Johnny Cash, Personal File, (Sony BMG) 

Rosanne Cash, Black Cadillac, (Capitol) 

Bob Dylan, Modern Times, (Columbia) 

Jeffrey Foucault, Ghost Repeater, 
(Signature Sounds) 

Jackie Greene, American Myth, (Verve) 

John Gorka, Writing in the Margins, (Red 
House) 

Janis Ian, Folk is the New Black, (Rude 
Girl) 

Mark Knopfler & Emmylou Harris, All the 
Road Running, (Warner) 

Shawn Mullins, 9th Ward Pickin’ Parlor, 
(Vanguard) 

Tom Russell, Love and Fear, (Hightone) 

Various, Classic African-American Ballads, 
(Smithsonian Folkways) 

CONTINUED ON PAGE 34 
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As It Was: Stories from the 


History of Southern Oregon 
and Northern California 
By CAROL BARRETT 


JPR’s original radio series 


As It Was, hosted by the 
late Hank Henry, is now 
a book. 

We've collected the 
stories from the original 
As It Was series in this 
new book, illustrated 
with almost 100 
historical photographs. 
Send check or money order for 


$19.95 + $2.50 shipping and 
handling ($22.45 total) per copy. 


NAME 

ACDRESS 

City 

STATE zip 


PHONE 


Make checks payable to: Jefferson Public Radio 
or bil to my credit card: GE VISA C) Mastercard 
Co American Express (© Discover 


CARD fO. 


EXP. AMOUNT: $22.45 


Send compieted form to: 
As it Was / Jefferson Pubiic Radio, 
1250 Siskiyou Bivd., Ashland, OR 97520 
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Molly Tinsley 


[heater and the Arts 


Good Book, Bad News 


ee supposedly trained in methods of 
systematic research, I find receptive 

q browsing the best way to meet meaning- 
ful books. Thus I was introduced to the work 
of Morris Berman quite by chance, when one 
of his titles, Coming to our Senses, called to 
me from my new son-in-law’s shelves. The 
subtitle, Body and Spirit in the Hidden 
History of the West, had snagged his atten- 
tion at a garage sale, but he hadn't gotten 
around to reading the book yet, so like a good 
new son-in-law, he handed it over. 

The focus of this “hidden history” 
turned out to be the various mystical move- 
ments that have arisen over the centuries 
to counter the march of Western orthodox 
thinking toward rational materialism. 
Although the story wasn’t unfamiliar, I was 
soon hooked on the breadth and depth of 
Berman’s version, his ability to light up the 
strange and plumb the ordinary for unex- 
pected significance. A mini-history of mir- 
ror manufacture, for instance, parallels the 
shift from the unreflective Middle Ages to 
the individualism and self-consciousness of 
the Renaissance, which has devolved in 
turn into the Other-directed but self-preoc- 
cupied contortions of modern life. 

Just as appealing as Berman’s polymath- 
ic grasp of historical fact was his uneasiness 
with final answers. While heretical mysti- 
cism may have been a glorious antidote to 
robotic obedience to the Church during the 
Middle Ages, in a chapter called “The 
Twisted Cross,” Berman acknowledged the 
dark flipside of seeking psychological salva- 
tion in such experience: Nazism. 

By his next book, The Wandering God, 
A Study in Nomadic Spirituality, Berman 
had come to suspect mystical transcen- 
dence altogether. It’s too easily subverted 
by fundamentalist ideology, and harnessed 
to power hierarchies. More honest and 
healthy, he suggested, may be the recogni- 
tion of the sacred within the everyday 
world, not above it. He found this horizon- 
tal pattern in nomadic cultures, along with 
a tolerance for diversity and ambiguity. 


Ever speculative, Berman’s only firm 
position seemed to be that firm positions 
will always fudge the truth. To remain firm, 
we must exclude data and ignore change. 
And living with the alternative—unstable 
inclusive reality-may mean a drop in com- 
fort level, a radical revision of dreams. 

Which brings me finally to my point, 
which is to recommend Berman’s latest 
work, Dark Ages America: The Final 
Phase of Empire, in which he deploys his 
methods of exhaustive cultural analysis 
closer to home. The book is vintage 
Berman, replete with things you didn’t 
know or forgot you knew, an awesome col- 
lection of facts, figures, and theories, all 
transformed into a vivid, if unsettling pic- 
ture of the United States today. There are 
the fascinating mini-histories, like puzzle 
pieces, ranging from an enlightening sum- 
mary of America’s love affair with the auto- 
mobile to the disturbing account of 
America’s love affair with Saddam Hussein, 
which we terminated by practically giving 
him permission to invade Kuwait. And 
there’s the detailed centerpiece, a lengthy 
analysis of our profit-driven foreign policy, 
post-World War II to the present. 

Together, these pieces spell Empire, 
one that enshrines laissez-faire capitalism, 
or globalization, as its guiding principle, 
and one that at the present moment 
exhibits disease symptoms that parallel the 
darkening West after the fall of Rome: “the 
triumph of religion over reason,” “the 
breakdown of education and critical think- 
ing,” “the legalization of torture,” and 
“marginalization . .. on the world stage.” 

Typically, Berman documents in depth 
but doesn’t take sides. Republicans and 
Democrats are equally culpable for our cur- 
rent predicament. The tribalism of Islam and 
the secular materialism of the West are both 
deeply flawed Contexts for human growth and 
creativity, just as communism proved to be. 

Berman’s profound disappointment in 
his own United States does lead him to go 
harder on us, tracing the need to divide the 


| 
world into Good and Evil to the unique- | 
ly American character. Nourished on | 
the concept of Manifest Destiny and the | 
allure of a frontier, Berman suggests, we 
never developed the interior space con- | 
ducive to processing psychic conflicts, | 
and thus we are doomed to act them out | 
instead in the external world. | 
| 
| 
! 


Poetry 


RC. Wood 


Star Search 


“Watchman tell us of the night...” 


I might quibble here, since by his 
own account, first the USSR, and now 
Islamist fundamentalists, have needed to 
villainize us as arch-enemy in order to 
survive just as much as we have needed 
to cast them. Unfortunately, political 
paranoia and projection are distributed 
pretty evenly around the globe. The 
shame is that the United States alone 
has possessed the power to neutralize 
these negative forces and has consistent- 
ly chosen to perpetrate them instead. 

In the end, Berman’s breadth of per- 
spective leads him to a sort of historical 
determinism. The very factors that pro- 
pel a nation’s rise to power become the 
factors that do it in. To become power- 
ful in the first place, a nation has to 
repress impulses that don’t contribute The stuff'd dome where Bowman and Orion wield 
to its growth. It becomes “lop-sided,” Weapons to a boy’s imagination, as in ancient days 
and although this lopsidedness provides Shepherds, camel-men configured giant heroes, 


it with enormous energy, if the “roads Totems and divinities, and chanted ways 
not taken” aren’t eventually integrated 


Glares in competition with the stars, 

This city. Sky lit up like a carnival 

When the fair is on. Charging trucks, vans, cars 
Drown the gnat-weak whine of the universal 


Quirks and quarks. Over houses, through winter trees 
Moist Venus reassures me like a wife, 
But north eludes me; so does Betelgeuse, 


Precyon and Vega, through fifty years of life 
(Mine) remembered form a single night at Shiloh, 
A star-hike to a meadow in the battlefield: 
Moonless, great scribbles, the glittering O, 


into the dominant value system, the Of gods to men, lending sulphureous zeroes 

imbalance leads to collapse. Of the stars folk-charm. But now the city shouts 
Dark Ages America seems resigned With light to blot all starry messages, and I 

to this prospect. A clear-eyed awareness Can think of none, a simpleton at Christmastime 

of our dead-end would seem to be the 

only consolation available. The truth Pressured by the holidays. To the sky 

will have to be its own reward. Yet in his Untuned and nearly sightless, for some sign 

preceding book, The Twilight of Kept waiting, like a stop to endless wars, 

American Culture, Berman offered us a Shiloh to Somaliland, Aldebaran 

shred of hope to carry into the second 

dark age he sees stretching ahead. To Zubenelgenubi, fabled stars 

Those who continue to care about learn- Between which you spot the Christ-star, if you can. 


ing, culture, and the quality of life, must 
become the “new monks.” The authen- 


tic lives which we insist on individually ——_—_|——_—— 
can serve as private monasteries, in R. C. Wood was born in Mississippi in Writers may submit original poetry for 
which to preserve the treasures of our 1925, grew up in Tennessee, and served in publication in the Jefferson Monthly. 
heritage, handing them down so that in the Air Force in Italy during World ee epee pty a and a self- 
healthier times, they can be reborn. 1 War Two. He attended Southwestern at ak aa eee cee cherc: 
‘ ; Memphis, did his graduate work at Patty and Vince Wixon, 
Columbia and Johns Hopkins, and taught Jefferson Monthly poetry editors 

2 at the University of Mississippi, Randolph- 126 Church Street, Ashland, OR 97520. 
Molly Tinsley taught literature and cre- Macon College, and Rhodes College. His Please allow two to four weeks for reply. 
ative writing at the Naval Academy for poems have been published in The 
twenty years. Her latest book is a col- Georgia Review, The Sewanee Review, 
lection of stories, Throwing Knives Stylus, and Ginger. He is currently the 
(Ohio State University Press). It was the Literary Editor of The Magnolia Gazette, a 
recipient of the Oregon Book Award for Mississippi weekly newspaper. R. C. Wood 
fiction in 2001. lives in Memphis. 
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Theater 
® The Camelot Theater presents Into the 


Woods, thru Dec. 31st. An ambivalent 
Cinderella? A  blood-thirsty Little Red 
Ridinghood? A Prince Charming with a roving 
eye? A Witch... who raps? They’re all among 
the cockeyed characters in this fractured fairy 
tale. What begins as a lively irreverent fantasy 
in the style of “The Princess Bride” becomes 
a moving lesson about community responsi- 
bility and the stories we tell our children. $17 
general $15 seniors and students. Located at 
Talent Ave. & Main St, Talent. (541) 535-5250 


® The Oregon Cabaret Theater presents 
Cindy Rella thru Dec. 31st. This show started 
the tradition of Panto at the Cabaret. The 
classic story of hapless heroine Cinderella is 
told in the wild and wacky English Panto 
style: a heady mix of fairy tale, vaudeville, 
slapstick, audience participation, topical 
humor, local jokes, cross-dressing. a sing- 
along — even a tap-dancing horse. Inside of all 
this zaniness is a story of romance, magic and 
love. Thurs-Mon at 8 pm, Sunday brunch 
matinees at 1 pm. Sun-Thurs: $21/23; 
Fri-Sat.: $25/27. Located at Ist and 
Hargadine Streets, Ashland. (541) 488-2902 


Music & Dance 


® The Three Rivers Chorale presents a fall 
concert on Dec. Ist. 7:30 pm. The 36-member 
choir performs music from the 1500s to the 
present. $7. At Calvary Lutheran Church, 909 
NE A Street in Grants Pass. (541) 476-6243. 
www.3riverschorale.com 


® Craterian Performances presents several 
performances this month. 

On Dec. 2nd-3rd, The Trail Band performs 
its annual Christmas show. The group mixes 
traditional and contemporary songs of every 
style with heart-warming stories and humor. 

On Dec. 8th, Joseph and the Amazing 
Technicolor Dreamcoat, the first of Andrew 
Lloyd Webber's musicals and his most crowd- 
pleasing. feel-good romp. Webber employs a 
blend of musical styles (calypso, country-west- 
ern, French cabaret, rockabilly) to retell the 
biblical story of Joseph, whose powers as a 
dreamer and whose favor with his father — 
cause his jealous brothers to sell him into slav- 
ery. From this unpromising start, Joseph ends 
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up as the Pharaoh’s right-hand man before 
finally reconciling with his penitent siblings. 

On Dec. 15th-17th, The Nutcracker is per- 
formed by Ballet Rogue. It wouldn’t be 
Christmas without this holiday favorite. 
Featuring Peter Tchaikovsky’s exquisite 
music, The Nutcracker unfolds on Christmas 
Eve, when a little girl’s beloved Nutcracker 
doll, broken by her jealous brother, comes 
magically to life and leads her on a series of 
wonderful adventures. 

The Craterian Ginger Rogers Theater is at 
23 S. Central Ave., Medford. (541) 779-3000 
and www.craterian.org 


® The Rogue Valley Symphony performs its 
Holiday Candlelight Series on Dec. 8th-9th & 
Dec. 15th-16th. 8 pm. The program features 
Vivaldi, Sinfonia No. 1, Haydn, Symphony No. 
6, Handel Concerto Grosso and Gabrieli 
Canzon No. 28. Festive receptions follow each 


PHOTO. SHERRY RAYN BARNETT 


On December 8th, Kitka performs at the 
Unitarian Center, 4th and C Streets, Ashland. 


Send announcements of arts-related events to: 
Artscene, Jefferson Public Radio, 
1250 Siskiyou Bivd. Ashland, OR 97520 
or to paulchristensen@earthlink.net 


December 15 is the deadline 
for the February issue. 


For more information about arts events, 
listen to JPR’s Calendar of the Arts 


performance. Locations: on Dec. 8th in 
Grants Pass at Newman United Methodist 
Church, on Dec. 9th in Ashland at First 
Baptist Church, and on Dec. 15th-16th in 
Medford at Sacred Heart Church. $25 gener- 
al/$10 student. (541) 552-6398. 


® St. Clair Productions presents three con- 
certs to enrich the soul during the holiday 
season: 

On Dec. 8th, Kitka, an 8-woman a capella 
choir singing women’s music from Eastern 
Europe, presents “Wintersongs,” showcasing 
material ranging from Slavic folk carols and 
Eastern Orthodox sacred choral works, to pre- 
Christian incantations for the longest nights 
of the year and Hebrew folk songs for 
Chanukah. 8 pm. At the Unitarian Center, 4th 
and C Streets, Ashland. 

On Dec. 11th, the Mevlevi Sufi Order of 
America, under the direction of Jelaluddin 
Loras, presents the Ayni Cem (Ayni Jem), a 
gathering of musicians and whirling dervishes 
for sacred music and dance. 7:30 pm. At the 
Ashland Middle School Commons, 100 
Walker, Ashland. 

On Dec. 14th, the Klezmatics presents 
“Woody Guthrie’s Happy Joyous Hannukah 
and Holiday Music,” melding traditional Jewish 
Klezmer music, original music and lyrics writ- 
ten by Woody Guthrie. 7:30 pm. At Havurah 
Shir Hadash, 185 N. Mountain Ave., Ashland. 

Tickets at the Music Coop, on-line at 
www.stclairevents.com (541) 535-3562. 


® The Siskiyou Singers present a Winter 
Concert on Dec. 8-10th. An anthology of 
choral music over the past 5 centuries, includ- 
ing the Bach Magnificat, Byrd’s Mass for 5 
voices will be performed. 8 pm on Fri.-Sat, 7 
pm on Sun. Tickets at Paddington Station, 
The Tree House, the Music Coop in Ashland, 
and The Party Place in Medford. $12 for 
advance and $14 at the door. At the Southern 
Oregon University Recital Hall, Ashland. 


® On Dec. 9th-10th, the Rogue Valley 
Chorale presents “Christmas with the 
Chorale”. $15, students $5. Dec. 9th, 8 pm, at 
the new Crater High School Performing Arts 
Center and Dec. 10th, 3 pm, at the Lynn 
Sjolund Auditorium at North Medford High 
School, Medford. 

® Gypsy Soul presents its 6th Annual Benefit 
Christmas Concert for WinterSpring on Dec. 
16th. Gypsy Soul will perform its latest CD, 
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Beneath The Covers: A Rediscovery. In this 
departure from their critically acclaimed CDs 
of Original material, Roman Morykit and 
Cilette Swann pay tribute to some of the 
artists who have inspired them. 7:30 pm. $15. 
Tickets at Music Coop & Willow Creek. At the 
Historic Ashland Armory. 
www.GypsySoul.com/newbtc.asp 


¢ The “Music at St. Mark’s” series presents 
several concerts for the holiday season: 

On Dec. 10th, A Service of Advent Lessons 
and Carols with the St. Mark’s Choirs. A tradi- 
tional service of Advent readings includes choir 
carols, and congregational hymns. 10:45 am. 

On Dec. 28th, a recital by Kirsten Boldt, 
bassoonist, and friends. This fifth annual con- 
cert by Ms. Boldt will include several guest 
artists performing music for bassoon plus 
other instruments. 7:30 pm. 

On Dec. 31st, a Concert for New Year's Eve. 
Musicians from the Rogue Valley and beyond, 
including Kirsten Boldt (bassoon), Christian 
Mathisen (tenor), Barbara Evans O'Donnell 
(alto), Martin Prelle-Tworek 
(baritone), Miho Zaitsu (cello), 
Laurie Hunter (piano), and 
Margaret R. Evans (organ), 
perform various styles of 
music. A gala reception fol- 
lows, and at 9 pm, the Service 
of Night Prayer for the New 
Year from the New Zealand 
Prayer Book is offered. 

All events are free. At St. 
Mark's Episcopal Church, 5th 
and Oakdale, Medford. 
541-858-8037 


*® The Jefferson Baroque 
Orchestra presents “Christmas 
Music of Marc-Antoine 
Charpentier” Margret Gries, 
Organ & Director,” on Dec. 
2nd-3rd. The greatest French composer of the 
age of Louis XIV, Marc-Antoine Charpentier 
was overshadowed in his day by the politically 
astute Jean-Baptiste Lully. This Christmas two 
of Charpentier’s delightful seasonal works are 
performed. Each section of the Midnight Mass 
is based on a different French Christmas carol. 
Both works are accompanied by an orchestra 
of strings and recorders. To add a little pomp, 
Charpentier’s Prelude for trumpets and strings 
is included. Chant de Noel (Christmas 
Oratorio)Messe de Minuit (Midnight Mass for 
Christmas (both for orchestra, chorus and 
soloists). On Dec. 2nd, 8 pm, at Newman 
United Methodist Church, Grants Pass. On 
Dec, 3rd, 3 pm, at Unitarian Center, Ashland. 
$16 regular, $12 students, available at Heart & 
Hand, Ashland; Music for Kids, Grants Pass; 
The Book Exchange, Cave Junction; at the 
door, or call 592-2681 
Exhibition 

© The Schneider Museum of Art presents 
“Emblems, Effigies, and Enigmas: The Art of 
John Buck” thru Dec. 9th. $2 donation. At 


/ 2D 
The Humboldt Arts Council 
presents the “Orr Marshall 
Retrospective: A Bridge to 
Japan,” December 10th 
through February 11th. 


wall 


The Rogue Valley Symphony performs its 
Holiday Candlelight Series on December 8th, 
9th, 15th & 16th. 


Southern Oregon University, Ashland. (541) 
552-6245 


® “Magical Musical Christmas Murals” are a 
grand plan to make Grants Pass irresistible 
this holiday season, thru Jan. Ist. Grants Pass 
radiates with the fiber optic 
dazzle of 18 gigantic Magical 
Musical Christmas Murals. The 
murals are 12 inches thick, ten 
feet tall, five feet wide, and 
wired with miles of fiber optic 
cable and thousands of points 
of lights. Each mural takes 20 
to 30 seconds to tell its “story.” 
Between H and 5th Streets, 
Grants Pass. (541) 476-5510 


® AMBUS Contemporary Art 
presents a Holiday Show, “Art 
Squared” thru Jan. 6th. On 
canvas and paper, as sculpture 
and glass, the art pieces are dis- 
played in a grid format on the 
gallery's two back walls. 
Tues~Sat, 11-4 pm. 21 N. 
Bartlett in downtown Medford. (541) 245- 
3800 or www.AmbusArt.com 


® The Living Gallery hosts its “Annual 
Holiday Open House” on Dec. Ist, 5-8 pm, 
and continues its exhibition of mixed- 
media wall assemblages by Ashland artist 
Linda Lamore thru Dec. 31st. Located at 20 
S. First Street, Ashland. (541) 482-9795. 
www.thelivinggallery.com 


Theater 
® Riverfront Playhouse presents The 
Farndale Avenue Housing Estate 


Townswomen's Guild Dramatic Society's 
Production of A Christmas Carol, thru Dec. 
16th. 7:30 pm & 2 pm. Tickets available at 
The Graphic Emporium. $17/13/ 11. The 
Riverfront Playhouse is at 1620 East Cypress, 
Redding. (530) 2254130 

 BareStage Theatre presents J Love You, 
You're Perfect, Now Change! thru Dec. 16th. As 
if “Seinfeld were set to music,” this play is still 
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enormously popular in New York and around 
the world, because it offers what most musicals 
don't: a slice of life. $10 General Admission and 
$8 for Students (with I.D.) and Senior Citizens 
(65+). Tickets are available at Francisco’s 
Mexican Restaurant during normal business, 
online 24 hours a day at www.barestage.com, or 
at the door. Reservations are recommended. 
BareStage Theatre, 446 Antelope Blvd., Red 
Bluff. (530) 529-1241. 


Music 


® The Shasta Convention Center presents 
two shows this month: 

On Dec. 7th, Joseph and the Amazing 
Technicolor Dreamcoat is a rainbow ride 
through biblical Egypt on the wings of Andrew 
Lloyd Webber’s uplifting music and the humor 
and poetry of lyricist Tim Rice. 7:30 pm. 

On Dec. 10th, the “surfing cowboy”, 
California native Gary Allan, performs “Tough 
All Over.” 

At the Redding Convention Center, 700 
Auditorium Drive, Redding. (530) 225- 4130. 
www.reddingconventioncenter.com 


® The Ferndale Community Choir presents 
its “37th Annual Christmas Celebration in 
Song” on three days in December. The 60- 
voice choir sings an eclectic selection of 
sacred music, from choral classics to contem- 
porary compositions and spirituals. Over the 
years more than 350 people from many diverse 
backgrounds have sung with friends in this 
choir. Ranging in age from 15 to 82, the joy of 
making beautiful music together has kept the 
Ferndale Community Choir together and flour- 
ishing. Concerts are offered at churches dur- 
ing the Christmas season, beginning on Dec. 
2nd, 8 pm, at the Ferndale Community church, 
712 Main St, in Ferndale. On Dec. 3rd, at the 
Assumption Church, 546 Berding St., 
Ferndale, 3 pm. And on Dec. 10th, at the River 
Lodge, in Fortuna, 3 pm. (707) 445-9717 


OREGON & REDWOOD COAST 


Music 


® The Pistol River Concert Association pres- 
ents Los Pinguos on Dec. 9th, 8 pm. Los 
Pinguos comes from cosmopolitan Buenos 
Aires, Argentina, performs using Spanish gui- 
tars, a Cuban Tres, a Peruvian cajon (box-drum) 
and harmonizing vocals. $15. At Pistol River 
Friendship Hall, Pistol River. (541) 247-2848 
Exhibition 

® The Coos Art Museum presents art quilts 
by six Northwest fiber artists Dec. 8th-Feb. 
19th. “Fine Focus ‘06” is a traveling exhibit of 
50 small format art quilts juried by nationally 
known fiber artists. On display upstairs, his- 
torical quilts from the collection of the Coos 
Historical & Maritime Museum. $5 adults, $2 
seniors & students. Coos Art Museum is locat- 
ed at 235 Anderson, Coos Bay, or online at 
www.coosartorg. (541) 267-3901 


@ The Humboldt Arts continuep on PAGE 34 
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Council presents the “Orr Marshall Retro- 
spective: A Bridge to Japan,” Dec. 10th-Feb. 
11th. After studying with Josef Albers at Yale, 
then teaching in the Bay Area, Orr Marshall 
received a Japanese government scholarship to 
study at the National University of Fine Arts in 
Tokyo and lived in Japan for five years. His art 
in various media often draws upon traditional 
and modern aspects of Japanese culture to 
reinterpret them from a personal viewpoint. 
And the Humboldt Arts Council Member 
Exhibition runs from Dec. 13th-Jan. 21st. The 
annual member show is a juried exhibition 
designed to highlight the fabulous art being 
produced by our artist members. This exhibit is 
eclectic, surprising and enjoyable. Also, a 
Holiday Sale offers artistic works from the 
whimsical to the exotic thru Dec. 31st. 
Artifacts from around the world and from the 
finest artisans of Humboldt County make for 
an intriguing shopping experience at the 
Museum Store. At the Morris Graves Museum 
of Art, 636 F Street, Eureka. (707) 442-0278 


Music 


® The Ross Ragland Theater presents sever- 
al shows this month: 

On Dec. Ist, the Sonos Handbell Choir 
performs the most original handbell material 
available today, mesmerizing audiences with 
vibrant artistry in a musical experience like 
no other. 

: On Dec. 9th, the region’s premier swing 
band, Esquire Jazz Orchestra, is back by pop- 
ular demand. Esquire Jazz Orchestra delivers 
classic big band arrangements of standards by 


The Pistol River Concert Association presents 
the Argentine band Los Pinguos on 
December 9th at 8 pm. 


Glenn Miller, Artie Shaw and Harry James 
with swinging holiday flair. 

On Dec. 14th-17th, a joyful community 
musical production of the beloved 1946 
Frank Capra film, A Wonderful Life. 

On Dec. 20th, Jefferson Public Radio and 
The Gaelic League presents Tomaseen Foley’s 
“A Celtic Christmas.” 

All shows at 7:30 pm. The Ross Ragland 
Theater is at 218 N. 7th St., Klamath Falls. 
www.rrtheater.org 


© The Linkville Players present Wendy 
MacLeod’s contemporary comedy, Apocalyptic 
Butterflies thru Dec. 2nd. Set in a remote 
cabin in Maine, the play is a tender showcase 
of familial crisis turning into domestic bliss. 8 
pm. At The Linkville Playhouse, 201 Main 
Street, Klamath Falls. (541) 882-2586 


[U/MIPIQUUIAY 
Music 


© The Roseburg Community Concert 


Association presents “The 57th Annual Winter 


Concert,” on Dec. 2nd-3rd. The Roseburg 
Concert Chorale performs _ traditional 
Christmas carols and the “Christmas 
Oratorio” by Camille Saint-Saens. 7:30 pm and 
3 pm. $7 general, $5 senior, $15 family. At the 
Jacoby Auditorium at Umpqua Community 
College, Roseburg. (541) 672-0494 


2 The Oregon Mozart Players offer a unique 
candlelight concert, “Holiday Baroque,” on 
Dec. 10th. 7:30 pm. This concert celebrates 
the holiday season with traditional favorites 
by Bach, Handel, and others. The Oregon 
Mozart Players have been the Hult Center 
Resident Company for twenty years. Tickets 
at: Hanson Jewelers (Roseburg & Myrtle 
Creek), While Away Books, Harvard Ave. 
Drug, Sutherlin Drug, UCC Bookstore, or at 
the door. At Faith Lutheran Church in 
Roseburg. (541) 496-4546. 


© UACT presents Once Upon a Mattress 
from Dec. Ist-17th. 7:30 pm, 2 pm on 
Sundays, $9 adults / $5 children 12 and 
under. At the Betty Long Unruh Theatre, 
Umpqua Community College, Roseburg. (541) 
673-2125. 


© The UCC Centerstage presents The Subject 
Was Roses on Dec. 7th-17th. Timmy Cleary 
returns home from his service in World War II, 
which seems to vindicate himself in his 
father’s eyes for surviving the war, but his 
drinking and cursing disturbs his mother. His 
parents appear to be happy but the peace 
proves to be a facade. Soon old emotional 
wounds and unresolved marital problems 
resurface. $10. 7:30 pm and 2 pm. At the 
Jacoby Auditorium at Umpqua Community 
College, Roseburg. (541) 672-0494 


_ 
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Bluegrass & Old-Timey 


Sam Bush, Laps in Seven, (Sugar Hill) 

Crooked Still, Shaken By A Low Sound, 
(Signature Sounds) 

Casey Driessen, 3D, (Sugar Hill) 

Anne & Pete Sibley, Will You Walk With 
Me, (self-produced) 


Instrumental 


Peter Ostroushko, Postcards, (Red House) 
Ricky Skaggs and Kentucky Thunder, 
Instrumentals, (Skaggs Family Records) 


British Isles 


The Eighteenth Day of May, (Hannibal) 

Karen Matheson, Downriver, (Compass) 

Mick McAuley & Winifred Horan, 
Serenade, (Compass) 
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Pauline Scanlon, Hush, (Compass) 
Various, Scotland: The Music & The Song, 
(Greentrax) 


Eric Teel 
JPR Program Director/Open Air Host 


2006 seemed to me to be a year full of 
great songs, but relatively few great full 
CDs. Thanks to a couple of late-year releas- 
es, the pick for best album came down to 
two standouts for me, and I give the nod to 
‘Till the Sun Turns Black, by Ray 
Lamontagne (RCA). Start to finish, this 
album has a timeless sound that never 
seems to get old. A beautiful voice mixes 
here with a production sense that never 
overpowers. Absolute perfection. And to 
think this guy was making shoes until hear- 
ing a Stephen Stills song that inspired him 
to walk out and pursue music! A very close 
second was Continuum, by John Mayer 
(Aware). Mayer is already enjoying the 
fruits of a promising pop music career, but 


this album shows his true merit as both a 
songwriter and a guitarist, moving his 
quickly maturing sound into the world of 
soul. Next on my list is People Gonna Talk, 
from James Hunter, another - you guessed 
it - soul singer. Hunter, who penned all 14 
tracks on the album manages to conjure 
the classic soul sound so authentically, 
you'd swear this came out in 1955. In the 
world music realm, the standout this year 
was Jehro (Superfruit), the eponymous CD 
from the French singer who blends myriad 
influences into a music that’s been called 
“Carribean Soul.” Other highlights this 
year (in no particular order): Mark 
Knopfler/Emmylou Harris’ All The 
Roadrunning (Warner Brothers), Teddy 
Thompson’s Separate Ways (Verve 
Forecast), Bruce Hornsby’s /nfersections 
boxed set (RCA Legacy), Peter Bradley 
Adams’ Gather Up (High Wire), Michael 
McGoldrick’s Wired (Compass), and 
Flook’s Haven (World Village) m 


As it Was 


Stories from the State of Jefferson 


Lindy’s on Highway 99 
Dawna Curler 

These days your best chance of dancing 
1 to big name country-western entertain- 
ers in Southern Oregon is at the annual 
Britt Festivals or at one of the local county 
fairs in the summer. 

But in the 1950s it was Lindy’s on 
Highway 99 south of Roseburg, Oregon. 
Lindy’s was the region’s legendary honky- 
tonk and a frequent stopover for the likes 
of Hank Williams, Johnny Cash, Jerry Lee 
Lewis and Bob Wills and his Texas 
Playboys. 

Opened in 1945, it was originally called 
the “Dutch Mill” because the building 
looked like an old-world windmill. But the 
Dutch Mill dance hall had a rowdy...and 
seedy..reputation. Rumors told of an 
upstairs gambling den and bedrooms that 
rented by the hour. 

Family man Herb Linder bought it in 
1952, changed the name to Lindy’s, tidied 
the reputation and focused on crowd-pleas- 
ing, country-western music. 

For nearly a decade it was the honky- 
tonk of choice for many miles around. But 
by 1962, things had changed. The big per- 
formers stopped coming and Lindy’s 
closed. Over the years it became an auction 
house, a flea market and even a furniture 
Store. Today, part of Lindy’s is an antique 
store; the rest is a pizza parlor and game 
arcade. But there’s still entertainment to be 
found there: Every Thursday is Karaoke 
(ker-ee-OH-kee) night. 


Source: Wyatt, Steve M. “Lindy’s, the House that 
Hooch Built,” Zable Rock Sentinel, March/April 
1993. Lindy’s Tower Antique Mall staff, phone con- 
versation with the author, March 25, 2005. 


Jumpoff Joe Creek 
Marjorie O’Harra 


De along Interstate 5 and you drive 
past...and through..some of Oregon’s 
most colorful history. Often, the best sto- 
ries are found in the place names you see 
on the road signs. Take for instance 


“Jumpoff Joe Creek,” located a few miles 
north of Grants Pass, Oregon. 

In 1828, a young man named Joe 
McLoughlin was traveling through 
Southern Oregon with a party of trappers 
who had set up camp on the banks of a 
small stream. Joe was late getting into 
camp, and in the darkness, he fell over the 
edge of a cliff. He later died as result of his 
injuries. The stream, by common reference, 
thereafter retained his name and ill-fated 


action. 
Joe was the son of one of Oregon’s 
most famous residents: Dr. John 


McLoughlin, chief agent of the Hudson’s 
Bay Company at Fort Vancouver, who is 
fondly and officially referred to as the 
“Father of Oregon.” He even has a 
Southern Oregon peak—Mt. McLoughlin— 
named in his honor. While Joe didn’t live 
quite long enough to get the chance to 
match his father’s fame or notoriety, he did 
come close. He had a creek named after 

him. 
Source: Oregon Geographic Names and www.end- 
oftheoregontrail.org 


An Active Senior Citizen 
Marjorie O’Harra 


These days, active senior citizens 

abound. We think nothing of them fly- 
ing airplanes, running marathons and liv- 
ing healthy, productive lives well into their 
80s and beyond. 

But in 1946, Stella Patterson did some- 
thing remarkable even by today’s stan- 
dards; and downright amazing for her time. 

Stella was an author living in San 
Francisco where she enjoyed concerts, lec- 
tures, parties-the refinements of city life. 
One day, she decided she would leave it all 
to spend a year in a cabin on her mining 
claim along the Klamath River in the 
Siskiyou Mountains of northern California. 
Stella Patterson was 80 years old. 

Life alone in a remote cabin meant tak- 
ing chances. There were terrible storms, 
rattlesnakes, and an encounter with a 
mountain lion. But there were also won- 


derful experiences with the changing sea- 
sons, the garden flowers, good neighbors in 
the hills, and endearing characters—like 
Frenchie, a garlic-nibbling, book-reading 
fellow of questionable background, and 
Millicent, a little Karok Indian girl who 
loved to read Emily Post. 

At the end of her year—on her eighty- 
first birthday—Stella concluded that she 
wanted to continue this good life close to 
the soil, and so she stayed on, eventually 
writing a book about her experiences titled 
Dear Mad’m (madame). 


Source : Dear Mad'm by Stella Patterson 
iM 


As It Was is a co-production of Jefferson 
Public Radio and the Southern Oregon 
Historical Society. The series chief writer 
and script coordinator is Dr. Craig Stillwell 
a Ph. D. in History from the University of 
Notre Dame, now an instructor at 
Southern Oregon University. The team of 
writers includes published authors, univer- 
sity students and staff members from other 
historical societies in Southern Oregon and 
Northern California. As It Was airs Monday 
through Friday on JPR’s Classics & News 
service at 9:30am and 1:00pm; on the News 
& Information service at 9:57am following 
the Jefferson Exchange; and during The 
Jefferson Daily on Classics & News and 
Rhythm & News. 
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PROPERTY 


ARCATA STAY LODGING NETWORK OF 
EXCEPTIONAL ACCOMMODATIONS: 
finest lodging experience in lively, progres- 
sive Arcata, California. Enjoy Humboldt’s 
coastal temperatures, redwoods, beaches, 
bay. Impressive amenities, attention to 
detail “service in 6 accommodations near 
downtown. www.arcatastay.com (877) 822- 
0935. Mention JPR for discount. 


BE YOUR OWN DEVELOPER - Add units 
to this CElast-one-in-town, R3 lot including 
a solid 1960,s, 3 Bd. 2B home waiting for 
a facelift. Excellent location and access. 
$425,000. Tim at Ramsey 660-6548. 


ASHLAND, TWO LOTS * Wooded, views, 
private. 0.39 acres total. On Glenview near 
Vista & Hillcrest. just above Shakespeare. 
Financing available, buyer,s broker wel- 
come. $245K each lot. 541-482-8451. 


LOT ON STEWART ISLAND, NEW 


ZEALAND (Rakiura National Park). 
Picturesque views & legendary sunsets 
from ridge top between Golden & Half 
Moon Bays above Oban Village. Resort & 
fishing & retirement. $NZ-165K ($US+or- 
100K). 541-482-8638. 


De S EIR VICES) 


SANCTUARY FOR EVOLUTIONARY 
HEALING. Empower your being. Clarify 
desires. Release blockages keeping you 
from your intentions through energetic 
healing of chakras. Enhance the whole- 
ness of you. Kelli LaFleur, RN.FNP, 821- 
1833. Serving Ashland for 20+ years. 


RELIABLE, QUALITY CLEANING SER- 
VICE SINCE 1981. Holiday savings on 
window & gutter cleaning. We also do air 
ducts & furnace cleaning. Call Mt. View 
Cleaning 488-5046. Sparkling houseclean- 
ing. The Cleaning Crew 482-0406. 


Jefferson Monthl 
Classified Ad Order 


Category: OC Property/Real Estate 
PLEASE (for rent, for sale) 
CHECK O Goods (for rent, 

for sale, wanted) 
OC Services 


Copy (not to exceed 35 words — phone number 
counts as 1 — please print clearly or type.) 


YOUR NAME BUSINESS 


ADCRESS 


CAYTIVE PHONE 


Payment enclosed:$20 
Number of issues: 
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A Jefferson Monthly classified ad 
can help you rent a home, sell a 
car, or tell people about a 
service you provide. 


Each month approximately 
10,500 people receive the 
Jefferson Monthly in 1] 
counties of Southern Oregon 
and Northern California. 


All ads may contain 35 words or less and cost 
$20 per issue. 


All classified ad orders must be received by 
Jefferson Public Radio no later than the 5th 
of the month preceding the issue in which 
you would like the ad to appear. For example, 
the deadline for the January issue is 
December 5th. Ads can be canceled accord- 
ing to the same deadline, but no ads will be 
refunded. Ads must be pre-paid and sent with 
the coupon below - sorry, no classified ads 
can be placed via telephone. Jefferson Public 
Radio reserves the right to approve all clas- 
sified ad copy submitted for publication - 
personal ads not accepted. 


If you would like to place a classified ad, please 
fill out the classified ad order and mail it with 
your check or money order to: The Jefferson 
Monthly Classified Ads, 1250 Siskiyou Blvd., 
Ashland, OR 97520. Checks should be made 
payable to the JPR Listeners Guild. 


Mixing 


wisecracks 


muffler 
problems 
and 


word puzzles 


ES “eb wheel 


Saturdays at 11am on the 
Rhythm & News Service 


Sundays at 3pm on the 
Classics & News Service 


FROMNATIONAL PUBLIC RADIO 


ams 


Presented by 
Southern Oregon University and Jefferson Public Radio 


| concert series _ | TAJ MAHAL TRIO 


Thursday, February 15, 2007, 8 pm 
Craterian Ginger Rogers Theater, Medford 


LADYSMITH 
LEO KOTTKE = BLACK MAMBAZO 


Sunday, March 4, 2007, 8 pm 
SOU Music Recital Hall, Ashland Craterian Ginger Rogers Theater, Medford 


| The One World Seasor 
For more information or to purchase tickets please call 5 Hh ot ~ ai 
541-552-6461 or visit ww.oneworldseries.org Ashland Food Co-op 
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OPEN 7 DAYS A WEEK 
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Looking for gift ideas? 


Rates from $99 
Enjoy Holiday Dinners at 
Getaway * Romance * Spa Larks Home Kitchen Cuisine 
You Dont Have to Travel Far CALL 541-488-5558 FOR SEATING 
lo Arvive ata Whole New Pace TIMES AND RESERVATIONS 


212 EAST MAIN STREET - ASHLAND, OREGON 97520 ° 54]1- 488-1700 
WWW.ASHLANDSPRINGSHOTEL.COM 


JEFFERSON 
PUBLIC RADIO 


Southern Oregon University 
1250 Siskiyou Blvd. 
Ashland, Oregon 
97520-5025 


